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THE LAND BILL. 


T was easily seen by those conversant with politics that 
the division on Mr. Hengace’s amendment was a 
moment of great importance in the history of the Land 
Bill. The course of measures which, without enlisting 
the sympathies of Parliament or the nation in a pre- 
eminent degree, are eagerly forced along by a powerful 
Government against determined opposition is almost 
always uniform. In the earlier stages the mere weight 
and volume of the ordinary majority carry them on. But 
the multiplied divisions of Committee break and spend this 
force. Individual members begin to allow themselves 
liberty on points which do not seem vital, and sometimes 
end by extending that liberty very considerably. Thestrange 
attempt of the Birmingham Caucus to dictate to the Liberal 
party is not likely to check this disposition. In such 
cases a Government must be very strong or very lucky if 
it escapes compromise or disaster, and it can hardly escape 
the latter except by accepting the former. The name of 
Mr. HENgAGE may not be destined to the same immortality 
as that of Lord DunxeLuin; but his amendment, unsuc- 
cessful as it was, was accepted by the Government as a 
warning to shorten sail. Their majority was saved only 
by the dangerous and doubtful assistance of the Irish irre- 
concilables; and, if the immediate followers of Mr. 
ParneLt had abstained from voting, the victory would 
have been with the Opposition. No one who was ac- 
quainted with Mr. Guavstone’s idiosyncrasy could doubt, 
when the Prime Minister spoke of the rock which had 
so nearly wrecked him as “a point of the smallest import- 
“ ance in the opinion of Her Maszsty’s Government,” that 
Her Majesty’s Government would very shortly express 
their practical opinion in a different way. ‘The point 
might be of very small importance, and indeed the number 
of English managed estates in Ireland is not asserted to 
be very large by anybody. But the sense of the House 
on the point was of very great importance, and the Cabinet 
appreciated it with an alacrity which is almost their first 
symptom of recovery from the somewhat dangerous con- 
dition of confidence and complacency in which they have 
rested since their accession to power. 

The concessions which Mr. GLapsTONE announced on the 
day after the division were hardly of more importance 
‘than the general change of attitude towards amendments 
which he discovered, not merely then, but during the dis- 
cussions in the earlier part of the present week. It has 
frequently been pointed out that opposition to the Bill 
arises not merely from the sense of the injustice of parts of 
it to Irish landlords, nor merely from the conviction of the 
harm which it may do to the general prosperity of Ireland. 
The cause of quarrel lies, almost as much as in either of 

things, in the attitude which the Government have 
taken up in their obstinate refusal to explain where ex- 
planation was requested and in the overbearing fashion 
i which they have used their majority to rebut, without a 
hearing and without an argument, proposals obviously 
containing much that was reasonable and just. Their 
weapon nearly broke in their hands on Thursday week, 
and since that day they have been much more careful in the 
use of it. The two great concessions made at the end of last 
week relate to matters which formed a principal part of 
Gisson’s powerful criticism of the measure at the 
very beginning of the discussion. The argument that the 
landlord, as well as the tenant, ought to have direct 


access to the Court, and that it was in the highest degree 
impolitic, as well as unfair, to throw on the owner the 
odium and the risk of raising his rents on his own respon- 
sibility and at heavy penalties, had been again and again 
advanced, only to be pooh-poohed andignored. The argu- 
ment that the directions to the Court in Clause 7 make it 
almost certain that a slice of the landlord’s property would 
be awarded to the tenant had been even more frequently 
urged, and had met with even less respectful treatment. 
This is the more surprising as it is now known from Mr. 
GLADsTONE’s own account that the Cabinet had not origi- 
nally intended to insert the obnoxious words, and that the 
construction placed on those words was not that which 
they intended. In such a case it might have been thought 
that the earliest opportunity would have been taken to 
remove an obvious and useless stumbling-block. But it 
would appear that Mr. Hengace’s amendment was a more 
convincing and illuminating force than all the objections 
of the Opposition critics. A third important concession 
was the omission of the penal directions in Clause 3 ; and 
this, too, might with advantage have come earlier, though 
it is perhaps unwise, as well as ungracious, to criticize too 
minutely in such matters. Of greater importance in- 
directly, though not of such direct moment, was the distinct 
admission of the Prime Minister that a tenant’s improve- 
ments, even if made by himself, cannot be considered as 
exclusively and entirely his own property. It is no wonder 
that this provoked not a little grumbling from the Irish 
members, inasmuch as it is a distinct return to the saner 
view of the relations between holder and owner, 23 com- 
pared with that which the Bill generally displays. So, too, 
in regard to the vexed and difficult question of the dis- 
tinction between present and future tenancies, the indica- 
tion of a preference for the retention of the latter as a pos- 
sible road to the re-establishment of free contract in 
Ireland is a mercy small indeed, but still to be accepted 
not without thankfulness. It is true that the in- 
timation lays the Government open to a damaging 
attack on the general policy of their Bill. It is true also 
that there is weight in the objection made by Mr. Ciarke 
and others to the establishment of an invidious and 
damaging distinction between two classes of tenants in a 
country where distinctions of any kind are so eagerly 
resented as in Ireland. But the prospect of a return to 
the principles of reason as opposed to those of the 
“ present tenant” clauses of the Land Bill is perhaps too 
tempting to be readily abandoned, though some persons 
may think that this return is more likely to be effected by 
the failure of the measure than by its success. The un- 
certain and vacillating utterances of Mr. GLapstTone as to 
the question of arrears were almost the only unsatisfactory 
points in a series of discussions which, if its results are 
not subsequently reversed, will have done much to modify 
the mischievous parts of the measure as it originally 
stood. 

If the same attitude of compromise is maintained during 
the discussion of the rest of the earlier and more con- 
tentious parts of the Bill, it is obvious that its passage 
will be very materially facilitated. Tenant-right is, it is 
true, still undefined. The composition of the Court, upon 
which so much depends, is still unknown, and the ob- 
stinacy of the Government on Clause 1 has given sanction 
to several minor and incidental provisions tending to the 
injury of landlords and not too consistent with the subse- 
quent modifications which have been, or are to be, intro- 
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duced. But what a short time ago seemed impossible | 
has now come within the range of possibility. A great | 
and not obvious!y deserved dead lift will be given to the | 
present generation of tenants in Ireland, at the expense, 
indeed, of the landlords, inasmuch as every such dead lift 
must be at the expense of somebody, but not so unjastly 
at their expense as would once have been the case. Arti- 
-ficial arrangements will prevent the eagerness of the ocou- 
ier from putting large sums into the pocket of the owner. 
he same arrangements will secure that these sums shall 
still be paid, but to the present tenant, not to his landlord, 
and (if the Court acts fairly) the actual rents of Ireland 
will on the whole be very largely raised. A considerable 
exodus of pfesent tenants with the bonus secured to them 
by the Bill has even been prophesied with some 
lausibility. The relations of confidence between land- 
lord and tenant must cease altogether, and a purely busi- 
ness relation precluded by the law from passing into that 
of tyrant and slave, but also precluded by the law from 
passing into that of patron and client, must take its place. 
A few cases of great hardship and injustice to proprietors 
must almost certainly occur; absenteeism is likely, in the 
nature of things, to become common, and a consider- 
able peasant proprietary heavily burdened with debt may 
arise. This is, on the face of it, the probable result of 
the Bill in its present shape, and whether it is a result 
economically desirable or politically satisfactory must be 
left to individual opinion to decide. The effect of the 
measure on Irish agitation is less dubious, but the discus- 
sion of it is hardly in: place at this particular moment. 
Behind every Irish-demand there has hitherto sprung up 
at its satisfaction a new demand, less reasonable than the 
preceding. There is no reason to doubt, but on the con- 
trary every reason to believe, that the successor to the 
“ Three F's” is perfectly ready to take its place. 


‘THE TRANSVAAL, 


ik -is not to be regretted that the Commissioners in the 
Transvaal are out of reach of directing telegraphic 
despatehes.from Downing Street, as during the much 
more important -negotiations at Washington, the Cabinet 
would probably solve every difficulty which was reported 
by the.easy method of communicating immediate submis- 
sion. The English representatives will probably be less 
flexible, especially as one of them has at his disposal the 
means of enforcing an equitable settlement in the contin- 
gency of an absolute rupture. There is no reason to fear 
that Sir Evetyy Woop will recur to force except under the 
pressure of necessity. Since his protest against surrender 
was overruled, a new contest would not atone for the timid 
policy of the English Government. As the negotiations have 
not hitherto been discontinued, it may be presumed that 
the English Commissioners are satisfied with the creden- 
tials of their Boer colleagues. The doubts which have been 
expressed as to the intention of theirconstituentsto be bound 
by agreements concluded by the leaders will only be solved 
by experience. Unless thesuccesses which were unfortunately 
obtained by the insurgents in the late petty war have in- 
spired them with undue confidence, it is difficult to believe 
that a body of prosperous farmers would willingly incur 
the risk of an unequal struggle. The Boers appear to have 
drifted into rebellion through the negligence and incon- 
sistency of the English Government; for the present 
leaders had, with one or two exceptions, both submitted to 
the annexation and taken office under the English Govern- 
ment. They will probably be satisfied with the restoration 
of the form of government which they have persuaded 
themselves to admire since it ceased to exist, and to regret 
because they had lost it. 

It may be hoped that a report of negotiations supposed 
to be instituted by the Boers with the Portuguese of 
Delagoa Bay is unfounded, though it is not improbable 
that some of the adventurers in the country have been 
guilty of officious intrigues. One of the few direct instruc- 
tions which were addressed by Lord Kimperzey to the Com- 
missioners prohibited them from conceding to the Transvaal 
Government the control of foreign affairs. The leaders had 
themselves more than once offered to submit themselves to 
a restriction which is obviously reasonable. The Portuguese 
in the mother-country are at present in astate of groundless 
irritation with England on account of the treaty for the 
establishment of a naval station at Lorenzo Marques, in 


the neighbourhood of Delagoa Bay. It is not impossible 


that mischief-makers may have taken advantage of the 
trivial outburst of temper to attempt some interferencg 
with English interests. It was mainly for the benefit of 
the Transvaal that the English Government sought to 
acquire a port on the South-Kastern coast ; but the Boers 
can hardly contemplate the conversion of their little 
pastoral community into a maritime State. The intro. 
daction of European politics and diplomacy into South 
Africa would be an intolerable nuisance. The genning 
landowners of Dutch or Huguenot descent are profoundly 
ignorant of international affairs ; but foreign agents might 
not improbably cultivate their jealousy, and keep alive hos- 
tility to the English Government. The representatives of 
Boers will probably not insist on arg pretension to the 
right of making alliances and treaties. On the other 
hand, Lord Kimpervey cannot have intended to raise the 
native tribes to the conventional equality which belon 
to civilized foreigners. It will be more invidious to retain 
@ protectorate over the coloured race than to claim the 
right of exclusive intercourse with European States. The 
absolute control of their own domestic affairs which hag 
been promised to the Boers is practically incompatible 
with an English protectorate of the natives within their 
borders. The Transvaal farmers have never affected to 
share the philanthropic sentiments which are popular in 
England. An article in the constitution of the neigh. 
bouring South African Republic expressly provides that 
the natives shall not be admitted to social or political 
equality. 

The best security for the good treatment of the coloured 
subjects of the revived Republic is to be found in their 
formidable numbers. They outnumber the white inhabi- 
tants, including the loyal English settlers, in the propor- 
tion of twenty to one. The same considerations will 
prevent the Boer negotiators from agreeing to Lord 
KIMBERLEY’s suggestion that the relations with the natives 
should be superintended by the English Resident under 
the directions of the High Commissioner. It is still 
doubtful whether the Boers will assent to the appointment 
of a Resident if he is to be invested with any but ceremo- 
nial functions. They will certainly refuse to confer upon 
him powers which would bring him into constant and, 
perhaps, successful collision with the local Government. 
The intended provisions against war with independent 
tribes will present complicated difficulties to the nego- 
tiators. If the rare communications of newspaper Cor- 
respondents may be trusted, the ‘Transvaal leaders and the 
people in general vehemently oppose the scheme of detach. 
ing strips of territory thickly inhabited by natives from 
the restored Republic. It is not to be expected that 
their objections, however unreasonable, will be over- 
come. It is, indeed, absurd that a community of 
forty thousand men, women, and children should think 
itself aggrieved by the surrender of districts occupied 
by hostile and warlike aliens, when it would still leave the 
Boers in possession of a country larger than the United 
Kingdom; but in modern times geographical generaliza- 
tions have almost as much influence as still more new- 
fangled ethnological speculations. M. Junus Favee’s 
patriotism was at least intelligible when he refused to cede 
a foot of French soil or a stone from a French fortress. 
The claim of a handful of settlers to a large patch of the 
map of the world is less respectable, but it may perhaps 
be more obstinate. Only a few years ago the colonists of 
New South Wales and Victoria threatened rebellion be- 
cause convicts were, with the assent of the local Govern- 
ment, transported from England to the province of West 
Australia, a thousand miles off. 

It is possible that in some of the discussions both 
parties may unintentionally contend for arrangements 
which would be respectively injurious to themselves. It 
is not for the interest of the English Government to enlarge 
beyond necessary limits the nominal powers of a Resident 
who will have no means of enforcing his decisions. 
Although Pretoria is less barbarous than Cabul, the English 
representative might in imaginable contingencies be treated 
as a hostage. He would at the best be exposed to the con- 
stant mortification of finding his counsels and his remon- 
strances neglected. The responsibilities which may be 
incurred by stipulations on behalf of native tribes within 
and without the Transvaal will almost certainly involve 
serious liabilities to the Boers, or to the coloured race, or 
to both. Lord Kimsertey may be right in holding that 
the Boers ought to recognize the independence of the 
Swazis, and to assent to the positions assigned to the 
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Yalus after the recent war; but the Boers formerly 
claimed some kind of sovereignty over the Swazis, 
and they will probably reassert their pretensions. Of the 
feelings of the natives within and without the Transvaal 
there appears to be no doubt. Many of the chiefs during the 
short'war offered their services to the Nnglish authorities ; 
and they were probably disappointed by the order that 
they should remain at peace unless they were first attacked. 
Nothing would be easier than to promote a general rising 

inst the Boers; but a civilized Government cannot 
connect itself with barbarous allies. On the whole, it will 
be expedient to interfere as little as possible in the quarrels 
which are almost certain to arise. The English Govern- 
ment ought to keep aloof from disputes with the natives ; 
but it is bound to use all possible efforts for the protection 
of English residents and loyal Boers. As the Dutch 
appear never to have competed with the English settlers 
in commerce or in other urban occupations, there seems 
to be no reason why they should now ask to drive the 
English, who form about a seventh of the population, from 
the towns which they inhabit. 


MR. BRIGHT’S PROGRAMME. 


N the debate on Sir Witrrtp Lawson’s temporary sub- 
stitute for the Permissive Bill, Mr. Bricut, after 
explaining that the Government attached no special 
meaning to the phrase of local option, sketched out, as a 
member of the Opposition justly remarked, three or four 
future QueEN’s Speeches. Most of the measures to which 
he pledged himself and his colleagues seem to be, in their 
opinion, more urgent than the suppression of retail 
dealing in fermented liquors. They all partake of the 
nature of organic changes, and they are almost all of 
doubtful expediency. Mr. Bricur took occasion to restore 
to Colonel Perronet Tuompson the credit of the not very 
recondite illustration of the dozen omnibuses which cannot 
be driven side by side through Temple Bar. It is not to 
be taken for granted without inquiry that it would be 
desirable largely to increase the number of legislative 
vehicles. There is, indeed, always useful and unambitious 
work for Parliament to do, as, for instance, at the present 
day a change is by general consent required in the law of 
bankruptcy ; but it was not with matters so uninteresting 
that Mr. Bricut proposed to concern himself. The con- 
stitution of the House of Commons had to be altered, the 
tenure of landed property was to be remodelled, and 
London was to be provided with a municipal government. 
It would seem that Mr. Bricut is not for the moment pre- 
pared to engage in the abolition of the English and Scotch 
Establishments, though he concurs with his colleague Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN in his opinion of their demerits. Some time 
since Mr. CHAMBERLAIN told his Club or Federation that it 
mattered little whether efforts were first directed to the 
demolition of the Church or to the readjustment of landed 
property. The institations of the country are to be de- 
stroyed in detail; and the choice of a point of attack is 
of secondary importance. The leaders of the subversive 
party may console themselves for the delay which is caused 
by the discussion of the Irish Land Bill. When the 
measure is passed, they will find that the precedents and 
the habits of mind which it will have introduced are likely 
to operate far beyond the limits of Ireland. 

One of the most dangerous measures in Mr. Bricut’s 
list will probably, whenever it is introduced, be carried 
with faint opposition. As Mr. Bricur said, the Liberal 
party is, with few exceptions, unanimous in its purpose of 
establishing a uniform suffrage, and of giving further 
effect to the change by a large redistribution of seats, 
Many Conservatives have from time to time professed to 
assent to a scheme which will reduce their party and 
their natural allies, the moderate Liberals, to political im- 
potence. It was understood that Lord BraconsrizLD was 
inclined once more to lower the franchise after the tem- 
porary and partial success of his former experiment. Few 
of his surviving adherents share his strange delusion that 
there is a Conservative stratum underlying the lower 
middle class with which he had never heartily sympa- 
thized ; but some of them have a taste for political sym- 
metry ; and county members are reasonably unwilling to 
alienate their future constituents. There is little doubt 
that the measure will be passed by the present Parliament, 
though it may probably for obvious reasons be adjourned 
to the last Session before the next general election. Con- 


servatives and moderate Liberals, including the majority 
of landowners, will submit to necessity without deceiving 
themselves as to the consequences of the measure. It may 
be allowed to contemplate with prospective amusement 
the disappointment of the tenant farmers who have been 
successfully converted by the present Ministry. ‘They have 
superseded their landlords in the political control of the 
counties; and they are disposed to use their newly ac- 
quired powers for their own exclusive benefit. Household 
suffrage will at once transfer their political influence to the 
labourers, as it has already given the artisans supremacy 
in the boroughs. A less important class, consisting of a 
small and well-meaning section of Liberals, will also regret 
the exclusive preponderance which will be given to 
numbers. The advocates of extended suffrage and of re- 


distribution have the same object with the French partisans 


of the Scrutin de liste, which is to disfranchise and silence 
minorities. When there are no small constituencies, and 
no constituencies of special and exceptional character, the 
recipients of weekly wages who think and act in masses 
will be politically supreme. It is uncertain whether they 
will pass a Permissive Bill; but they will certainly not be 
restrained by any respect for the rights or opinions of their 
neighbours. 

The establishment of a metropolitan municipality would 
be a comparatively insignificant innovation, nor is the 
scheme demonstrably inexpedient; but Mr. Bricut’s argu- 
ments in its favour are neither conclusive nor practical. 
London, as he truly said, has a population which bears to 
that of Ireland the proportion of four to five ; yet the vast 
multitude of four million residents has no corporate go- 
vernment of its own. Hemight have added that, although the 
Lord Mayor is almost as gorgeous a dignitary as the Lord- 
Lieutenant, London is not restrained from insurrection by an 
army of 30,000 men, and by a police with military organ- 
ization. The metropolitan members are not sent to the 
House of Commons to talk sedition or to obstruct Parlia- 
mentary business. Householders, who seldom own the 
freehold of their dwellings, pay their rents at the appointed 
term. . There is, in truth, no great city inthe world which 
is better or more smoothly governed. The police, includ- 
ing the small City force, is in the highest degree efiicient ; 
and in times of disturbance it would be much more con- 
veniently administered as at present by the Government 
than by a municipal body which might possibly be dis- 
affected. It must be remembered that since the establish- 
ment of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S political system of monopoly 
and exclusion, the whole powers of municipal government 
may be placed in the hands of one political faction. In 
Birmingham Conservatives are subject to disabilities as 
sweeping and unjust as those trom which Roman 
Catholics were relieved half a century ago. A London 
Corporation constituted on the Birmingham type would 
be at the same time an instrument of irritating tyranny 
and a dangerous rival to the national Government. 
The municipality of Paris, representing only extreme 
opinions, is always attempting to encroach on the func- 
tions of the Legislature and the Cabinet. A London 
Corporation would probably not imitate the Commune; 
but it might become troublesome and formidable. It 
will not be a universal evil if the block at the Parliamen- 
tary Temple Bar impedes for the present the passage of 
the municipal omnibus. The best result which could 
follow from its advent would probably be that the streets 
would be as well lighted and paved and perfectly as safe 
as at present. Sooner or later the experiment will be 
tried; and possibly it may do no harm; but the argu- 
ments which Mr. F'rrH and others urge against the main- 
tenance of the City Corporation are conventional and 
unsound. It is to be regretted that Sir W. Harcourt 
pledged the Government to a civic revolution. 

The abolition or modification of settlements and entails 
of landed property will be undertaken by the present 
Government in the probable contingency of its retaining 
office for three or four years. The change, which is in- 
evitable and perhaps expedient, will be effected against the 
wish of most of those whom it will in the first instance con- 
cern. There may indeed be some life tenants who, like Lord 
Carrtvcroy, think themselves aggrieved by the limitation 
of their estates to a life tenancy with remainder to direct 
or collateral heirs; but the advocates of strict primogeni- 
ture, applicable only to their own cases, seldom have the 
candour to proclaim their dissatisfaction. It is for the 
benefit of aspirants to the possession of landed property, 
and not of the actual owners, that it may be advantage- 
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ously relieved from some or all of the impediments to the 
easy and frequent transmission of ownership. The collateral 
agitation of farmers who, with or without reason, persuade 
themselves that owners in fee-simple may perhaps be more 
liberal than their present landlords will contribute to the 
same result. When Mr. Bricur’s measures have succes- 
sively become law, and when Parliament is at last at leisure 
to investigate the meaning of local option, England may 
perhaps still be great and prosperous; but it will not be 
the country which is familiar to the present generation. 
All the proposed changes are in the democratic direction ; 
and they are indeed promoted or desired mainly because 
they tend to augment the power of numerical majorities. 


Some prejudiced minds are not anxious to see in England 


@ repro luction of American institutions without an Ameri- 
can abundance of land and of material resources. The 
best part of Mr. Bricut’s programme is the definite post- 
ponement of the Permissive Bill. It is much to be wished 
that the measures which are to be preferred to local option 
might encounter similar impediments. 


TUNIS. 


ST.-HILAIRE has written another Circular in 

e which he once more gues over the ground he has 
traversed so often in recounting what has happened in 
Tunis. There is not, and there conld not be, much that 
is new in it. M. Sr.-Hizatre still believes in the 
Kroumirs, and still speaks of the wonderful benefits the 
French are going to confer on Tunis. He is as far as ever 
from wishing for annexation. Nothing, as he says, could 
be more imprudent than for France to add two millions 
more of disaffected Mussulmans to the three millions she 
already possesses in Algeria. The task of France in 
Tunis is different from that which she has undertaken in 
Algeria. She is not going to rule Arabs, but to work 
Tunis to the profit of Tunis, of herself, and of foreign 
Powers. And she will be likely to do this easily, and she 
believes she has made an excellent start. She is pursuing 
everywhere a pacific policy, and nowhere has she shown 
this more conclusively than in Tunis itself. France, M. 
Sr.-HILaIRE says, never quarrelled with the Bry. It never 
thought of declaring war against him, and he was not 
slow to comprehend the friendly intentions of his visitors. 
He signed a treaty whence nothing but blessings can 
spring to his country, if only it will receive them as they 
come. A pacific patient benefactress is the character in 
which France has really come forward, if only the world 
will but recognize what has really taken place. If 
M. Sr.-Himame likes to write in this way, no one can 
stop him; and it must be assumed that there are per- 
sons to whom his Circular is addressed, and who are 
expected to accept it as an accurate exposition of his 
policy. In very remote parts of France there may be 
electors who know little and think little, who have a dim 
sense that peace benefits them, and who will believe that 
it really is a pacific and benevolent proceeding to bombard 
the forts of a foreign prince, to collect troops round his 
alace, to present to him a treaty by which he gives up 
bis independence, and allow him a couple of hours in 
which to sign it. Elsewhere this new Circular can pro- 
voke nothing but amazement and regret. French diplo- 
macy has gone back into the worst of its old bad ways. 
It has relapsed into the fulsome style of the First 
Napo.eon, whose profound contempt for mankind always 
impelled him to believe that no statements could be too 
audacious for fools to swallow. Why cannot M. Sr.-Hinarre 
describe in plain language exactly what has happened ? 
Whatever he says, the facts remain precisely the same. 
By the exercise of overwhelming force France has made 
the Bey accept a protectorate to which he was extremely 
averse. France has had her own way; no one has inter- 
fered with her. She has thought it in her interest to 
establish this protectorate, and no one has thought it 
necessary to say a word against this very high-handed, 
and even brutal, treatment of a little potentate. She has 
no reason to conceal what she has done, for it is impossible 
to conceal it, and her acts have passed without remon- 
strance. It isnot that the French have established them- 
selves as masters in Tunis that her neighbours resent. It 
is the mode in which they got what they wanted; and, 
above all, the absurd mystifications and misrepresentations 
in which M. S1.-Hizarre thinks it advisable to wrap up 


the simplest facts that disgust and distress the best friends. 
of France, 

Out of such an act as the establishment of a protectorate 
by surprise and force there are sure to grow difficulties op, 
difficulties, each of which may be small, but all of which 
require much tact, forbearance, and good temper to over. 
come, and any of which may some day have grave conse. 
quences. The animosity provoked by recent occurrences. 
between the French and the Italians has taken the form, 
of most serious disturbances at Marseilles. There are said 
to be 50,000 Italians at Marseilles, and in so large g 
number there are sure to be many turbulent spirits who 
are much too ready with their knives, and who, if excited, 
are very unpleasant neighbours. Whether the Italians. 
began the rioting is doubtful, but very serious rioting 
broke out, which the authorities were unable to suppress; 
Frenchmen and Italians were wounded or killed; and the 
French mob, when it had got the upper hand, treated the 
defenceless Italians with insolent bratality. Both the 
French and the Italian authorities have exerted them. 
selves strenuously to restore peace, and the Italian Go. 
vernment has suppressed with creditable firmness mob 
meetings at Genoa and Naples intended to stir up the 
spirit of the Italian nation against France. The Italian 
Government has recognized that it cannot afford to quarrel 
with France, and that, if it is not going to quarrel openly, 
it would only make itself ridiculous by sulking and getting 
up small controversies in which it did not intend to persist. 
The French protectorate in Tunis exists ; and, as the Italian 
Government cannot undo an accomplished fact, it must 
make the best of a protectorate which it very much 
dislikes. It wants, too, to bring out as soon as. 
possible its great loan, which is to restore Italian finance. 
to its proper footing, and for success in this cordial rela- 
tions between Italy and France are indispensable. The. 
Government, therefore, very properly says that it will not 
at such a moment allow the conduct of the national policy 
to be taken out of its hands by irresponsible agitators, 
and will, if necessary, use its troops to put down any 
movement which endangers the friendship of Italy and 
France. But no Government can prevent the memory of 
what has taken place in Tunis and the treatment of 
Italians at Marseilles rankling in the mind of the Italian 
people. Probably Frenchmen will think that Italian 
indignation will soon blow over, or that, if it does not, it 
cannot much hart France. Itis quite true that Italy single- 
handed cannot hope to encounter France on equal terms. 
But so many changes and chances may happen in Enuro- 
pean affairs, there are so many elements of disturbance 
stirring, there are so many difficult questions unsettled,. 
that it is impossible to say that the increasing feeling of 
hostility towards France which animates Italy may not 
some day bear unexpected fruit. By its latest exhibition 
of a pacific policy France has set the ball of commotion 
rolling, and it is a ball that may roll a long way before it. 
stops. 


There are also difficulties of a very different kind to 
which the French protectorate is giving rise. If France 
ever wants a pretext for quarrelling with the Porte about 
Tripoli, it is sure now to have one always at hand. It is 
not only that the Tripoli Arabs may be accused of stirring: 
up the Tunisian Arabs and the Tunisian Arabs of stirring 
up the Algerian Arabs, so that the French have got a new 
set of Kroumirs perpetually ready for them whenever it 
suits France to discover their existence; but France has 
already a dispute with Turkey about Tripoli, which is of a 
very curious kind. By the treaty with the Bry, the French 
exclusively represent Tunis, and protect Tunisians in every 
part of the world. The French Government has accord- 
ingly notified to the Porte that Tunisians in Tripoli will 
be protected henceforth by French diplomatic representa- 
tives. But, in the eyes of the Porte, Tunisians are subjects 
of the Suttan, and, therefore, his subjects are to be repre- 
sented in his territory by a foreign Power. It is scarcely 
possible that in the ordinary course of things there should 
not be Tunisians in Tripoli who will ask for French 
protection, and whenever the question is practically 
raised, France will have no choice but to insist on 
its right to represent those who claim its protec- 
tion. To fail to do this would be to abandon 
the ground so vehemently taken by France, that the 
Tunisians are not, and never were, in the time of historical 
memory, Ottoman subjects. If France insists, the Porte 
must give way, but it will only give way under the 
pressure of extreme necessity, and because the French will 
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threaten to occupy Tripoli if it does not give way. The 
gnnexation—or, to use M. Sr.-Hitarre’s euphemism—the 
civilization of Tripoli will some day be found to be the 
Jogical consequence of the pacific policy of France in 
Tnnis. There is, also, a more immediate cause of difliculty 
_the irrepressible M. Rovusray. He has made the Bey 
oint him Tunisian Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
he has notified to his diplomatic colleagues that they are 
to do all business through him. There appears to have 
been some confusion as to the position occupied by M. 
Rovstan, and it was supposed to alter teclinically the 
status of the diplomatic representatives of other Powers. 
Bat in name, at least, this is notso. The English Consut- 
GeneraL retains all his immunities. He can ask to see 
the Bey as much as he ever could, and is as sure to see 
him, and as sure to be told that the Bry will think 
over what has been said and will consult his 
Ministers before he gives an answer. What is altered 
js not the relation of the diplomatic representatives of other 
Powers to the Bry, but their relations to each other. They 
areno longer on an equality. There are now two M. 
Rovstans—one who is their colleague, and one who is to 
give them the answer of the Power to whom they are 
accredited —and they will never know which M. Roustan 
they are addressing. Diplomatic representation would be 
impossible if sucha double character was recognized in the 
rson of one of the body, and the precedent is so danger- 
ons that the English Government had no choice but to 
int out, as Lord GranviLLE says it is doing, to the 
French Government the inconveniences of the course 
taken by M. Roustay. It is not, however, the prepon- 
derating influence of M. Rovusran that we can object to. 
Ifhe remained Foreign Secretary and had a friend who 
was another self as ConsuL-GENERAL, his influence would 
be undiminished, but there would be no good ground for 
objecting to the arrangement when once we have accepted 
the French protectorate. It is only the precedent of 
inequality among diplomatic representatives that is a cause 
of serious remonstrance. 


FREE-TRADE, 


iv is to be regretted that for the first time in nearly 
forty years the principles of Free-trade should become 
subjects of controversy in England. The vindication of 
reciprocity or retaliation is passing from mere blunderers 
and simpletons into the hands of ingenious champions of 
paradox, who habitually, and often not without reason, 
suspect the soundness of popular commonplaces, Experi- 
ence has shown that in almost all civilized communities 
the concentrated selfishness of producers prevails over the 
diffused interests of consumers. The profit to be obtained 
by a comparatively small number of vendors is more in- 
telligible or more visible than the advantage conferred by 
cheapness on the multitude of consumers. Manufacturers 


in many countries succeed in persuading their customers. 


that the national wealth is augmented when a profitable 
market is provided for native industry. It would seem 
that either an exercise of imagination or a faculty of 
generalizing is required to apprehend the simple proposi- 
tion that it is wasteful to pay more for any commodity 
than it is worth. Americans, Frenchmen, Russians, and 
Australian colonists agree in the policy of subsidizing, at 
their own expense, the producers whom they suppose to 
be identified in interest with themselves. When for 
special reasons England remained exempt from the general 

cy, it was proved in many elementary treatises that it 
would be cheaper to pension off privileged manufacturers 
than to buy their goods at an artificial price; but the 
belief in sound doctrines really rested not on conclusive 
arguments, but on casual circumstances. The educated 
classes became convinced at the time when the masses were 
converted by appeals to their social prejudices. The 
accidental alliance of democracy with political economy 
alone caused the triumph of Free-trade. 


The old system of colonial monopoly was not in itself 
wholly irrational. The sovereign community made no pre- 
tence of consulting the interest of its dependencies when 
it required them to confine their purchases to English pro- 
duce. The converse preference which was given in the 
home markets to colonial sugar or ram was an unconscious 
sacrifice on the part of the mother-country. The total or 
Partial exclusion of foreign corn from English markets had 


a more plausible excuse than almost any other instance of 

Protection, though it was both pernicious and unjus- 

tifiable. In conceivable cases it might be advantageous to 

rely for the necessaries of life on domestic supplies, for the 

exclusion of foreign imports by a combination of enemies 

who might acquire the command of the sea would now 

produce severe distress. Nevertheless, it was on the whole 

worth while to run the risk of a remote risk for the sake 

of removing a chronic grievance. It would probably have 

been impossible to abolish the Corn Laws, if land had 

been subdivided in England as in France. Mr. Cosppsn and 

Mr. Bricut had the great advantage of directing their 

attacks against a small privileged minority. Those who 

were contemporary with the Corn Law League remember 

the animosity which its leaders expressed against the aris- 

tocracy, which, as they said, took advantage of its political 

power to tax the community. It was no part of their con- 

tention to remind their disciples that a larger and more 

powerful body of landowners would have been more for- 

midable opponents. Mr. CoBbeN was a sound economist 

as well as an effective agitator; but the tradition which 

represents him as a disputant who relied wholly on com- 

mercial arguments is altogether fictitious. Fortunately 

for his purpose, it happened that the majority of English 
manufacturers cared at the time but little for Protection. 

Except in certain articles of luxury, they were not liable 

to be undersold at home, and in neutral markets no tariff 

could helpthem. The victory of the Corn Law League, 

culminating in the conversion of Sir Roperr Pest, de- 

termined the opinion of the general community for a 

whole generation. The most considerable survivor of the 

Corn-law agitation is not yet tired of fighting over his 

early battles on all possible opportunities. Not long since 

Mr. Bricut publicly gloated over an imaginary picture 

of landlords who, in his judgment, might have had to fly 
for their lives if they had persisted in their opposition to. 
the League. It is perfectly true that they were fortunate. 
and well advised in recognizing like the less powerful. 
combatants in the Iliad and the Paradise Lost, the rising. 
scale which indicated the futility of further struggle. 


It would be unjust to blame Mr. Cospen for the partial: 
failure of his later enterprise. His anticipations of the. 
result of the French Treaty have been particularly dis- 
appointed; but he is more open to criticism as an econo- 
mical heretic than as a false prophet. In concert with the 
Emperor Napo.eon he deliberately countenanced a popular - 
delusion when he balanced reductions of the English tariff 
against corresponding, though unequal, concessions on the - 
part of France. If a sagacious ruler thought himself 
obliged to deal with his subjects as children, the negotiator 
on the other side hoped not unreasonably that they would 
learn by experience how far their representatives and. 
teachers had been wiser than themselves. It now appears . 
that the cwrriculum of economic study has not been long 
enough, though it has extended over twenty years. Re- - 
publican France has not advanced as far as the Imperial. 
Government of 1860. French newspapers affect with. 
foolish bluster to resent the surprise and irritation which . 
have heen caused in England by the discovery that Conti- 
nental communities and Governments have, like the re- 
stored Boursons, learned and forgotten nothing. On this. 
side it is undoubtedly true that, according to the current 
and questionable figure of speech, a wave of reciprocity is. 
beginning to rise and to spread. It is not even impossible. 
that, if the French Treaty now in process of negotiation. 
fails, attempts will be made to increase the duties on 
French wines and spirits, and perhaps on silk manu-. 
factures. The country will not be ruined either by 
an addition to the price of claret or by the in-. 
creased cost of fashionable dresses; but the change, 
as far as it operates, will be injurious, and the 
angry feeling which it will excite will confirm the. 
belief of Frenchmen that England has been converted 
to the doctrine of Protection. The community would be 
more prosperous than at present if foreign countries 
would have consulted their own advantage by a rational. 
system of commercial intercourse ; but coraparative penury 
is not a reason for making bad bargains or creating a 
factitious dearth. Nearly a hundred years ago Prrr, 
according to the statement of Lord Grenvius, had formed 
a plan for the total abolition of Customs duties. If he 
had not been prevented by the war of the French Revolu- 
tion from executing his design, he might perhaps have 
induced all other nations to follow the example of England. 
They are now engaged in a servile imitation of an ob- 
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solete English stage of progress; and perhaps, if they 
are let alone, they may ultimately prefer the more modern 
example. It is in any case not desirable to turn back to 
meet them. 

If the more enlightened apologists of retaliation will 
consider the details of any possible war of tariffs, they 
may satisfy themselves that any increase of Customs 
duties which would be tolerated at home would be far too 
insignificant to coerce foreign monopolists. It is admitted 
on all hands that the vast amount of imports which con- 
sists of articles of food must remain wholly exempt from 
taxation. Raw materials of manufacture form another 
exception to the possibilities of fiscal experiment. There 
remain such articles as wine and silk, of which neither is 
exclusively a French production. Increased duties on 
claret and champagne would operate as gratuitous boons 
to Spanish and Portuguese wine-growers, unless the general 
rate of taxation were increased. If all wines were made 
artificially dearer, brewers, who have not lately been 
favourites of legislation, would perhaps obtain a share of the 
profit. The annual trade returns, though they might be 
more satisfactory, indicate no considerable or permanent 
decline in commerce and industry. It is a hardship that 
great and rich markets should be wholly or partially closed 
to English produce ; but the amount of exports is enormous 
in comparison with the totals of twenty yearsago. It is 
true that the Free-trade propaganda has not been bril- 
liantly successful; but it is possible that, if one great com- 
mercial nation continues to consult its own interests, other 
countries may in turn follow its example. If not, there is 
no reason for copying their wasteful ignorance. Even in 
France there seems to be a perceptible reaction against 
the policy which has dictated the General Tariff. Some 
Chambers of Commerce have represented to the Legislature 
that the failure of negotiations for a commercial treaty 
will be injurious to some classes of French manufacturers. 
It would have perhaps been injudicious to suggest that 
the consumers or the French people in general are also 
entitled to consideration. The unusual coincidence of 
popular opinion with sound principle, which has been 
produced in England by special causes, ought to be 
carefully cherished. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 

var controversy about the Channel Tunnel has ad- 

vanced a stage. Ata meeting of the South-Eastern 
Railway Company last week Sir Epwarp Warxin took 
occasion to describe the position in which the experiment 
now stands. The shafts already sunk have shown good 
reason for thinking that there exists underneath the 
Channel a stratum which water cannot penetrate. In the 
course of the year it is hoped that two miles—one on each 
side of the Channel—of an experimental tunnel, seven 
feet in diameter, will be constructed. When this has 
been accomplished, Sir Epwarp Warkin intends to pro- 
pose that the English and French promoters shall each 
carry this experimental tunnel nine miles further. If 
they can meet beneath the middle of the Channel, the 
whole question, in Sir Epwarp Warkin’s opinion, will 
be settled. Until that day arrives, neither the French 
nor the British investor will be asked to embark his 
capital in the venture. The expense has hitherto been 
borne by the heroic proprietors of the South-Eastern 
Railway Company. Theirs has been the sacrifice, and 
theirs will be the reward. When the tunnel is made, 
the South-Eastern Railway will be part of a direct line 
extending from the North of Scotland to the extreme 
South of Europe, and will not that be a pretty property 
to set before a railway shareholder ? 

Sir Epwarp Watkin no doubt thinks it strange that any 
one can be found to deal discouragement to so promising 
an enterprise. But the day after the report of the meet- 
ing appeared the Times made the cruel suggestion that the 
project of a Channel Tunnel has two faces, and that the 
uses to which it may be turned in time of war are not 
equally attractive with those to which it is proposed to 
turn it in time of peace. “ The tunnel, with both ends in 
“hostile hands, would bea safe passage ready made for the 
“invader.” The French end will certainly not be in our 
hands, and conceivably therefore it may be in hostile hands ; 
and “ will it be possible for us so to guard the English end 
“of the passage that it can never fall into any other hands 
“than our own?” Atall events, whether it were ever 


turned to the account of an invader or not, the country would 
never be free from fear that it might be so turned, The 
tunnel can be had, but it can only be had ata price, and 
that a price which must be paid by others than those who 
will profit by the shortening of the journey to Paris or 
the higher fares which may be charged for the accommoda. 
tion. T’o this objection Sir Epwarp WArxIN has two answers’ 
one moral,the other material. The moral answer is that 
“every civilized country, knowing that the means of 
“ attack, if any, would be mutual, if not equal, would be 
“yeady on the demand of England to make the tunngl 
* sacred ground in time of war.’ The material answer jg 
that “a pound of dynamite, or the opening of a well. 
“ devised sluice, would render the tunnel impassable,” Ag 
regards the first of these contentions, it does not give ug 
anything like the comfort which it seems to give Sip 
Epwarp Watkin. We are not sare that every civilized 
country would be ready even to declare the Channel Tunnel 
sacred ground in time of war. A great many civilized 
countries might be willing to do this much, but then 
everything would depend on who the recusants happened 
to be. We might secure the desired declaration from 
Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Greece, Sweden, and 
Roumania, and Sir Epwarp Warxin might thereupon 
remark, with perfect truth, that a majority of the Con- 
tinental Powers had consented to neutralize the tunnel, 
But if Germany and Russia had merely observed that it 
was no affair of theirs, Sir Epwarp Watkin would probably 
find that the impression made on his countrymen by what 
he calls the hobgoblin argument was not greatly lessened, 
Supposing, however, that all the Continental Powers had 
conceded our demand, what would be the security that the 
concession would be effective? What usually happens is 
that, as soon as it becomes convenient to any Power to dis. 
regard an arrangement of this kind, it is disregarded, and 
each of the guaranteeing Powers then considers for itself 
whether it is worth its while to keep its promise. If it is 
not worth its while, it writes a few strong despatches, and 
warns the offender that, though no harm may come to 
him this time, he must not presume upon any similar im. 
punity in the future. After this, perhaps, a Conference is 
held, in which it is agreed that the understanding shall 
hereafter be regarded as suspended in all cases in which 
any one of the guaranteeing Powers shall decline to be a 
party to enforcing it. 


Sir Epwarp Warkrn’s material answer is more to the 
purpose. The probability that the tunnel could be used 
by an inyader in anticipation of a declaration of war is 
very small; and, as soon as war had been declared, the 
pound of dynamite or the well-devised sluice might at once 
be called into play. Sir Epwarp Warktn forgets, how- 
ever, that to make the tunnel useless before we had 
ascertained whether it would be protected by the neutral 
Powers would, with reason, be regarded as showing dis- 
trust of their intention to remain neutral, so that it is 
conceivable that a daring invader might turn the tunnel 
to some account even after a declaration of war. Sup- 
posing, however, that the dynamite or the sluice had done 
its work, how long would be needed to undo it? This is 
really a more important consideration than any other, 
because it bears upon the real use to which the tunnel 
would be put by an enemy if it should ever be used at all. 
There is not much reason to fear that an invading army 
will march through the tunnel, and establish themselves 
at Dover. But there may be real reason to fear that an in- 
vading army, having effected a landing on our shores, 
might seize the tunnel, repair it if injured, and then use 
it as a means of maintaining its communications. This is 
admitted, curiously enough, by a writer signing himself 
M.P., who is nevertheless of opinion that “as a practical 
“ matter the only question which either tho promoters of 
‘the tunnel or the public need ask is ‘Will it pay ?’ not 
‘¢* Will the French invade?’” ‘Of course,” he says, 
“if our supposed enemy had the command of the sea, 
“and were in a position to land 100,000 men upon our 
“ shores, the possession of the tunnel would give him an 
“immense additional advantage.” We should think it 
would. The possession of the tunnel would destroy the 
value of our second line of defence. It cannot be thought 
impossible that an enemy having secured, by deception or 
force, the temporary command of the sea should land 
50,000 men upon the English coast. But what 
hitherto has been thought impossible is that these 
50,000 men should be able to advance far inland without 
being annihilated by a defending force greatly superior 10 
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numbers, though not in training. Now this impossibility 
will count for nothing if successive armies of 50,000 men 
can be passed through the tunnel. The whole advantage 
of our insular position would then be lost. After once the 
landing had been effected, and the tunnel repaired, the 
process of invasion would be reduced to a mere crossing 
of an imaginary frontier underneath the sea. 

It is essential, therefore, to the security of the tunnel 
from a military point of view, that it should be capable at 
a moment’s notice, not merely of being rendered unusable 
fora time, but of being virtually destroyed. Even then 
its existence would be a source of just uneasiness, be- 
cause we could not feel certain that the natural un- 
willingness of the Government to destroy so costly an 
undertaking might not lead them to delay giving the 
order for destruction until it had become impossible to 
execute it. The question which Parliament will have to 
consider when the experiments have been concluded, 
and the possibility of constructing the tunnel demon- 
strated, is this. Is it worth while to run any risk at all 
in a matter of such inestimable importance merely to 
save travellers from sea-sickness, to place English news- 
papers on the breakfast-tables of the people of Paris on the 
morning of publication, and to make the South-Eastern 
Railway a magnificent property? That Parliament will 
say No to this question in the end is not perhaps impro- 
bable; but in that case would it not be well to spare the 

moters of the tunnel the cost and trouble of making 

her experiments ? 


OPIUM IN BURMAH. 


digs use or abuse of opium has done so much harm in 
4 Barmah that the authorities find themselves com- 

led to place new restrictions on its consumption. 

atever could be done to lessen the consumption by 
artificially increasing the price has been done. There are 
very heavy import duties on opium, and still heavier duties 
on the sale in the shape of taxes for licences to keep opium 
houses. In one way or another the selling price in Burmah 
is ten times what the drug costs when it reaches a Burmese 
port. It was thought that by thus enhancing the cost, 
the general consumption of opium would be checked, 
while there would be enough to meet what is termed in 
the Report of the Chief Commissioner a bond fide 
demand, and that the revenue would gain all that 
could be gained for it without provoking a sys- 
tem of illegitimate supply. But in one respect 
these expectations have been signally disappointed. The 
revenue has largely profited, and the bond jide demand 
has been amply provided for, but the general consumption 
has not been checked. On the contrary, the consumption 
in 1879 was double what it was in 1869, and the con- 
sequences have been most lamentable. To the Burmese 
opium was a novelty, and it had all the attractions of a 
novelty and of a thing which it was at once pleasant and 
wrong to enjoy. A race physically weak, having no 
personal or hereditary power of bearing the ill effects of 
opium, ignorant of the consequences of indulgence, or 
reckless of those consequences when placed beyond doubt, 
was sure to exhibit in the shortest possible time all the worst 
evils that excessive use of opium can engender. What these 
evils are is summed up tersely and effectively in the 
Report. Among the Burmese, it is officially stated, the 
habitual use of the drug saps the physical and mental 
energies, destroys the nerves, emaciates the body, predis- 
poses to disease, induces indolent and filthy habits of life, 
destroys self-respect, is one of the most fertile sources of 
misery, destitution, and crime, fills the gaols with men of 
relaxed frame, predisposed to dysentery and cholera, pre- 
vents the due extension of cultivation and the development 
of the land revenue, checks the natural growth of the 
population, and enfeebles the constitution of succeeding 
generations. There are one or two touches in this 
dismal picture which betray the special hand of an 
Official, ‘such as the complaint that prisoners are not 
as healthy as the State ought to have them, and 
that opium interferes with the land revenue. But 
there can be little doubt that the general blackness 
of the picture is not overcharged. One Commissioner, 
indeed, says that he looked in vain for the victims of 
opium. He everywhere heard of them; but he every- 
where heard that they were to be found in the next 
village. -The balance of testimony is, however, very 
strongly the other way. Commissioner after Commissioner 


reports that in his district, wherever opium is used, 
material prosperity is going rapidly backwards. A snffi- 
cient case is made out for the interference of the Govern- 
ment. It is proposed that opium shall still be sold, but 
that it shall be sold in much fewer houses, and that it 
shall only be consumed in licensed houses. It might seem 
that this latter provision would be very difficult to enforce 
practically ; but those who propose it know perfectly well 
the people to whom it is to be applied, and they evidently 
think that the Burmese will not venture to evade what 
they are told is to be the law. Less opium will, it is 
calculated, be sold, and the revenue will suffer; but, as it 
will only suffer to the extent of 50,000l., the loss is one 
that may easily be borne. 

What is chiefly interesting in the Report is the general 
attitude of the English officials towards opium, on the one 
hand, and that of the more respectable natives on the 
other. The officials have no kind of prejudice against 
opium, and they have a very tender care for the revenue. 
When we read the long list of awfal evils which the abuse 
of opium entails, we might expect that the officials who 
testify to the existence of these evils, and who seem cut to’ 
the heart by the tale of woe which they themselves unfold, 
would curse opium altogether, desire that no opium should 
be sold, and would rather lose the whole revenue which 
opium provides than allow the people to go on suffering 
another day from evils which the Government could stop 
if it pleased. As the Government can now ensure that all 
opiam brought into Burmah shall pass through the 
Custom House, and as the authorities think that they can 
so watch over the population that henceforth no one shall ' 
use opium in private, it is obvious that the Government 
could, if it chose, stop the use of opium altogether. But 
the officials are not at all in the temper of heated philan- 
thropists. This, in fact, isa temper to which officials in 
all parts of the world are the last of men to give way. 
The Burmese officials fully recognize that there is such a 
thing as a bond fide demand for opium, and are very pleased 
that the revenue should gain by the demand being 
adequately supplied. This bond fide demand means the 
demand of persons who can take opium without its doing 
them much harm. In Burmah there are many Chinese, 
to whom opium isa necessary of life, and the Chinese, as 
the officials assure us, are not hurt by opium. They do 
not make themselves effete with opium, they do not 
lessen the stream of healthy prisoners, they do not 
check the wholesome growth of the land revenue. 
They have learned by long practice how opium. 
ought to be taken. If they stupefy themselves, they 
only stupefy themselves as much as their practised and 
hardy frames can bear. This is, in many ways, instructive 
and satisfactory. We may hope that when we grow opium 
in India for China we are not only getting a handsome 
revenue for ourselves, but are giving a harmful product to 
people who do not get much harm from it.. Some people, _ 
as the evidence from Burmah shows, can take opium and 
some cannot. What is true of the Chinese in Burmah 
may be true of some natives. The evidence of the Com- 
missioner who could never find the supposed victims of 
opium may at least be taken to show that in some dis- 
tricts some Burmese take opium without harm. These 
natives and the Chinese are those whose anxiety to buy 
the drug constitutes the bond fide demand for it. Their 
wishes are to be gratified. Total abstinence is not to be 
imposed on them because other persons are not so prudent 
or so hardened as they are. 

The respectable part of the Burmese population is very 
strong in its denunciation of the evils of using opium, and 
would be delighted to see the Government take more 
extreme measures than those now proposed. They look 
on the use of opium as a distinct contravention of their 
religion. They are taught to think that so mischievous an 
indulgence is sinful, and the sin of using opium is one 
from which they have not to wean themselves, but one 
which is unknown to them, and is a novelty in their coun- 
try. There can be no doubt that, if British Burmah ruled 
itself, it would altogether prohibit the use of opium, and 
it is the English Government that refuses them the local 
option which they would quickly exercise if they were 
permitted. Nor in their eyes does this legalization of a sin 
stand alone. It isa part of a new order of things before which 
the old order is crumbling away. In countless ways the popu- 
lation is feeling the shock of Western ideas, and theinfluences 
of ancient custom, tradition, and religion are fading away. 
If Burmese of the old school cannot stop the tide of inno- 
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vation, they can mourn over it and make their wailings 
heard. To them it means the end of all they know, trust 
in, and believe in. When men in whose minds a peculiar 
system of ideas and belief has been ingrained are looking 
on at a general decay and collapse of all that they are 
accustomed to and venerate, the legalization by conquerors 
of what they hold to bea sin seems especially awful and 
monstrous. They see in it the handwriting on the wall 
which plainly foretells their doom. In the case of 
opium they have the advantage of being able to point 
to consequences the gravity of which is conspicuous, 
whether using opium is treated as a sin or not. They 
can ask the Supreme Government whether it can endure 
that the population of which it has charge shall wither 
away under its eyes. Very naturally they make the 
most of such evil consequences of using opium as they 
can point to; and they can point to many as to which 
those to whom they appeal have no doubt. But the 
natives of the old school and the Government, although 
they are working towards the same end in restraining the 
use of opium, are working on very different lines. The 
natives wish to arrest that invasion of Western ideas 
which brings with it the legalization of what to them are 
sins. The Government merely wishes to save those who 
are not fit to take opium from taking it. It is scarcely 
sega: to suppose that the invasion of Western ideas will 
at all checked by the action of the Government, and it 
may even be said that the persistence of the Government 
in offering the natives opium under conditions that will 
lessen the evils of its abuse is itself a fresh step towards 
that dissolution of the ancient fabric of Hastern society 
which, when completed, will be one of the most mo- 
mentous changes that mankind has ever witnessed. 


DESERTION. 


L Aevce GALLOWAY has good reason for saying that 
desertion is a subject that no one seems inclined to 
take up. The existence of this steady drain on the small 
nominal strength of the army is not denied. The means 
by which it may be checked are pretty well known ; 
indeed, the Commanper-In-CuirF seldom makes a speech 
without mentioning one or both of them. Still the subject 
is not “taken up.” Lord Gatioway will perhaps ask how 
he can take it up more energetically than he does, and it 
is not easy to answer the question. The conditions which 
make a subject pressing as well as important are hard to 
specify, and, until they exist, the most energetic apostle 
will commonly find that he is preaching to deaf ears. The 
only comfort that can be given him is that his seemingly 
neglected sermons may be among the causes which will 
one day bring the subject to the front. Lord Mortey 
contended that there is no foundation for the connexion 
which Lord GatLoway wished to set up between desertion 
and short service. The fault of Lord Gattoway’s argu- 
ment was that in seeking for the explanation of desertion 
it went too far afield. There will always be, as the 
Duke of Campripce said, a certain percentage of men 
who, after they have joined the army, will find that 
they do not like it. As soon as this discovery has been 
made, one inducement to desertion will come into play. 
Whether a man will resist it or yield to it will depend on 
his character, his temperament, and on his calculation of 
his chance of being able to desert without being brought 
back. If he has no sense of military obligation, is 
willing to ron a = deal of risk to get what he wants, 
and has noticed that very few of those who have deserted 
from the same regiment have troubled the military autho- 
rities again, he will probably be off on the first oppor- 
tunity. There is another motive, however, which seems 
to be more operative still. To a considerable number of 
recruits the process of receiving and spending the bounty 
is so pod that, as soon as it is over, they are anxious 
to begin it again. A great proportion of the desertions 
-from the army, the Duke of CamprincE states, is owing to 
the same men repeatedly deserting. It frequently happens 
-that one man will desert half-a-dozen times, and one hero 
had deserted eight times in the course of bis military 
career. Neither of these forms of desertion is, perhaps, 
.specially associated with the short service or the linked 
battalion system. In tracing them to these causes Lord 
GatLoway may be thought to overlook the causes that 
lie at his feet—dislike of the service and a wish to make 
money without working for it. But, if Lord Gatiowar 
did not handle the subject in the most effective way, he 


| deserves praise for handling it at all. It is true, no doubt, 


that the question is not one which can be discussed to 
much purpose in Parliament. But frequent discussiong in 
Paritiament help to keep a question before the minds of 
those who have to deal with it, and in this way the little 
debate of Monday may be of more use than appears. We 
do not mean, of course, that the military authorities are 
indifferent to the evil of desertion. But they know that 
the real remedies for it are not popular, and unless the 
subject is occasionally forced upon them from outside, the 
may not unnaturally be tempted to give the question up 
as hopeless. 

Repeated desertion would be more easily checked than 
desertion for the first time. All that is needed to put an 
end to it is that each recrait shall be marked on joining in 
a way that it shall not be possible to efface. If a man who 
had once been a soldier could be known as a soldier for the 
rest of his life fraudulent re-enlistment would be atan end, 
It used to be thought that vaccination, if performed in g 
particular way, left a mark which could always be recog. 
nized ; but, according to Lord Mortey, out of every 100 
recruits who were revaccinated in 1879, only 38 were per. 
manently marked. ‘To mark the men in any other way 
‘* would be likely to excite prejudice, and so to cause a dimi- 
“ nution in the number of the recruits. Some people might 
like to know upon what evidence Lord Mortey rests hig 
belief that the marking of recruits would excite prejudice, 
Why, it might be asked, should a man dislike wearing the 
QueEn’s mark on hisarm when he does not dislike wearing 
the QuEen’s coat on his back? Itis plain enough that the 
man who proposes to make a trade of desertion would dis- 
like it, and in this way the marking of recruits would pro- 
bably tend to lessen their numbers. But a loss of this kind 
might conceivably be a gain. A recruit is wanted for 
service, not as a means of stimulating the secretion of 
bounties. It may be contended that the strongest reason 
why a well-disposed recruit should dislike being perma- 
nently marked as a soldier would be his thinking that the 
fact would tell against him after he had left the army, 
If there is any foundation for this fear, it either points to 
the existence of serious defects in military discipline, or it 
is merely a survival from a time when to be a soldier was 
taken as a pretty fair indication that a man was not steady 
enough to be anything else. Lingering prejudices of this 
kind are not to be got rid of by humouring them. If 
there is any reason to think that they are something 
more than prejadices, and that the army is a bad school for 
civil life, additional pains ought to be taken to make it a 
better school. At all events, the objection to marking 
recruits is one that may have to be faced. Why shoulda 
man dislike being known for the remainder of his life to 
have served the Queen? It is conceivable that if only 
privates were marked the practice might be objected to. 
A man who has become prosperous might perhaps not 
care to have it known that he was once a private soldier. 
Bat, it may be rejoined, if officers and privates were marked 
alike, the existence of the mark would tell nothing as to the 
ravk inthe army which a man had held. It would simply 
indicate that he had served the QuEEN in the capacity of a 
soldier. 

As regards the other cause of desertion, the dislike 
which a recruit finds that he feels to the service, the only 
thing that can remove it is to make the life of a soldier 
more attractive. Men do not usually abandon trades 
which are either pleasant or profitable, and in an army 
recruited by voluntary enlistment, recruits will be gained 
and kept in proportion as the service satisfies one or both 
of these conditions. The ideal perfection of an army 
such as ours would be that membership of it should be an 
object of brisk competition; and the least we can do is to 
make membership of it a rather better thing than 1s 
ordinarily open to men who are not skilled workmen. Here 
the question of money comes in. We lose recruits for 
the same reason which makes it difficult to get them 
—the reason that the army does not seem to them 
worth entering or worth staying in. When a man is free 
to enlist or not as he chooses, he naturally sets to work to 
consider the prospects which enlistment and non-enlistment 
severally hold out to him. He weighs the wages and the 
food which he will get as a soldier against the wages and 
the food which he may hope to get in such other capacities 
as may be open to him. No doubt this process is not 
always gone through consciously. But when a man 1s 
about to take up an employment which he will be bound 
to follow for some years, it is almost always gone through 
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unconsciously. As regards the immediate advantages 
held out, the army has no cause, probably, to fear com- 

ison with other trades. But there is this serious draw- 
eek to it, that it has ordinarily to be given up in the 

ime of life, and that when it is given up, a means of 
Fyelihood has again to be looked for, and to be Jooked for 
under less favourable circumstances than those in which 
the search was first made. A discharged soldier is not un- 
likely to find the ordinary avenues to employment closed 
against him. His old companions have found work years 
before, and have already gained the expertness which 
makes them worth employing. If he wishes to enter him- 
self for the race upon anything like equal terms, he must 
be willing to take the work and the wages which he would 
have taken at eighteen. The remedy for this state of 
things is to be looked for partly in deferred pay, which 
may counterbalance, at least in the imagination of the 
recruit, this inability to work as well as other men of the 
same age, and still more in the removal of the inability 
itself. There seems but little reason why every soldier 
should not be taught another trade than that of fighting. 
He cannot be always in the drill-ground; and it is a 
common complaint of commanding officers that they do 
not know how to keep him out of mischief when he is 
not in the drill-ground. If some of the time which it 
is found so difficult to dispose of harmlessly were dis- 
posed of usefully, a soldier might find himself at the end 
of his time with the colours a fairly good workman at the 
trade which he proposed to follow in civil life. 


THE TELEGRAPH OLERKS. 


ape telegraph clerks have been chastened even in the 
hour of victory. They have found a champion in 
Mr. O’DoxnELtL, and it is one of Mr. O’DonneLL’s peculiar 
characteristics that those whom he befriends are always 
seized with a passionate longing that he had been their 
enemy instead. Whatever may be the result of the 
searching questions which he is about to address to the 
Government, his clients cannot possibly be the better for 
his aid. The Treasury will look with increased suspicion 
on an agitation which gives telegraph clerks such very 
Strange associates; and, when the Treasury gives its 
mind to a conflict with the subordinate members of the 
Civil Service, it commonly gets its way. This is to be 
regretted because, though the attitude of the telegraph 
clerks is very far from being irreproachable, there is no 
doubt that in several respects they have been hardly used. 
Mr. Fawcett avows as much in his letter of the 13th of June. 
He has satisfied himself that “substantial grievances” exist, 
and upon all but two of the complaints put forward he is 
willing to make concessions. A new scale of wages is to 
be introduced, which will involve an increased immediate 
charge of 44,o0ool. and an eventual increased charge of 
128,000l. a year. Overtime is to be more highly paid, 
especially when it has to be given on Sundays, Christmas- 
day, or Good Friday. This change will cost the country 
15,0001. a year additional. Night attendance is to be re- 
duced to seven hours, which will necessitate an increased 
expenditure of g,oool. a year. Besides these changes, 
which require the co-operation of the Treasury, Mr. 
Fawcett is considering ot to give one month’s leave 
in the year to those who now have only three weeks, 
and three weeks to those who now have only a fort- 
night. The points upon which he is still at issue with 
the telegraph clerks are the rate of payment during 
illness, and the right of telegraphists to be paid on 
what is known as the Prayrair Scale. Mr. Fawcerr does 
not propose to increase the present allowance of half-pay 
during illness, the reason, no doubt, being that in a large 
staff the possibilities of malingering are so numerous that 
nothing short of a very material difference between the 
tate of pay when they are well and when they are ill will 
keep the health of the clerks at anything like its normal 
standard. As regards the application of the Piayrair 
Scale, Mr. Fawcett and the Treasury alike hold that the 
telegraph clerks have not a leg to stand on. Many 

ousands of persons, says Lord Freprrick CAVENDISH, 
who are equally with these telegraphists officers and clerks 
in the Permanent Civil Service of the Crown, receive less 

n they would receive under the Puayrarr Scale; and 
there is no apparent reason why the complaining clerks 
Should take the Piayrair rather than any other scale 
88 an iadex to what justice would give them. 


In their answer to Mr. Fawcerr the Treasury, while 
consenting to all his specific proposals, proceed to read the 
clerks a severe lecture upon the offence they have been 
gui'ty of in trying to better their condition by agitation. 
It is this part of the letter that has so shocked and so startled 
Mr. O’Donnett. “ My Lords” are “not prepared to 
“ acquiesce in any organized agitation which openly seeks 
“to bring its extensive voting power to bear on the 
“* House of Commons against the Executive Government 
“ responsible for conducting in detail the administration 
“ of the country.” Mr. O’Donne will allow us to say 
so without essaying to bring us to the Bar of the House of 
Commons, the Treasury are only using the language of 
strict common sense. It is impossible to argue a question of 
this sort without some regard to consequences. Mr. O’Don- 
NELL contends that the Treasury, or, as he prefers to put it, 
‘“‘a Secretary to the Treasury,” is seeking to deprive the 
telegraph clerks of the common constitutional right of 
appealing to Parliament for the redress of grievances. He 
forgets that the grievance of which these clerks complain 
is one of a kind with which the Legislature does not 
ordinarily concern itself. Why should Parliament inter- 
fere between employer and employed merely because the 
employer happens to be the Government? The telegraph 
clerks are not compelled to sell their services for less than 
they think them worth; they are free to give the cus- 
tomary notice and to go about their business. The 
Executive Government may properly consider with itself 
whether the pay is good enough to attract the right kind 
of clerks or to make those it does attract sufficiently con- 
tented to do their work well. But this is simply the kind 
of attention which any prudent private merchant would 
give to the demands of his clerks ; and the fact that it 
is due from the Government to the telegraph clerks 
does not make the House of Commons a proper Court 
of Arbitration between employer and employed. If 
the kind of agitation which the telegraph clerks have 
sought to set on foot becomes a recognized instrument of 
raising the wages of Government servants, we shall be con- 
fronted by this singular state of things. In all other 
employments the rate of pay is fixed partly by the supply 
of labour and partly by the employer’s estimate of the 
nature of the work to be done. In the Government ser- 
vice it will be fixed by the amount of influence which the 
members of that service can bring to bear on the House of 
Commons. When the branch of the service which thinks it- 
selfaggrieved happens to be well represented in the electorate, 
its complaints will at once be listened to. Almost every 
constituency will include some of the clerks, and in some, 
at least, the balance between parties may be decided by the 
action of a small body of voters who have agreed to treat 
politics as subordinate to business. The condition of the 
labour market would no longer have any meaning where 
the Government service was concerned. The pay would 
depend, not on the supply of clerks and the amount of 
work to be done, but on the degree of pressure which 
the clerks could bring to bear on the House of Commons. 
Under any circumstances this would be a formidable pros- 
pect. If Parliament were once to betake itself to the task 
of determining the rate of wages, the length of the work- 
ing day, and the amount to be paid for overtime, it might 
not so easily abandon it. The great body of the electorate 
belongs to the class which live by manual labour, and 
when they had grown accustomed to the discus- 
sion of these questions by their representatives, they 
might not unnaturally ask why clerks should be more 
favoured than artisans, and why, if it is right to compel a 
Government department to pay more than the market 
price for labour, it should be wrong to compel a private 
employer to do the same thing. This would be a formid- 
able prospect, we repeat, apart from all considerations as 
to the source whence the wages in question are to come. 
Bat it is all the more so when, as the Treasury point out, 
the wages are found by the community. The Executive 
Government is the agent of the taxpayers, and in this 
capacity its first duty is to take care that their money is 
spent so as to get good value in return. But the Execu- 
tive Government must do the bidding of Parliament, and 
if the voting power of the Civil Service is judiciously 
used, Parliament may be induced to order that the clerks 
first in one department and then in another shall be 
paid higher wages than they would otherwise be in 
a position to obtain. It may be said that Parliament 
is also the agent of the taxpayers, and that, if it is not to 
their interest that Government servants shall be better 
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d, Parliament will give no such orders. It is constantly 
found, however, that a small but organized body, which 


- knows what it wants, and is greatly concerned to obtain 
it, has an immense advantage over an inert and in- 
. different mass. No individual taxpayer is appreciably the 


worse for any particular increase of pay in a Government 
department. He is the poorer for such increases in the ag- 


: frogate; but then they are not proposed in the aggregate. 


e only chance, therefore, of saving him from what in the 
end will be a serious burden is to take the line which the 


' Treasury have taken with the telegraph clerks, and to 


make a resort to organized agitation a barrier to any im- 
provement in pay. It is the more important to do this 
in the present case, inasmuch as the telegraph clerks have 
tried to combine two inconsistent methods of action. In 


- the character of Government servants they have pressed 
- Parliament to take up their cause; in the character of 


labourers having their labour to dispose of, and being free 
to sell or to refuse to sell it, they have threatened to strike 
work. If they are members of a service, they have no 
right so long as they remain in it to refuse to abide by its 


- rules. If they are ordinary workmen, they have no right 


to ask Parliament to interfere on their behalf. 


FATHER CURCI’S NEW BOOK. 


JT would surprise nobody to learn that Father Curci’s recently- 

ublished work, The New Italy and the Old Zealots—like his 
Modern Dissension between Church and State issued four years 
ago—has already been placed on the Index Expurgatorius, within 
a few weeks of its appearance, even if the Roman telegrams for 
some days past had not contained repeated intimations of its ap- 
proaching fate. Whatever reverence may be professed by 
orthodox, or at least ultramontane, Roman Catholics for the 
decisions of the august tribunal charged with drawing up the 
Index, neither its origin nor its method of procedure is such 
as to inspire any confidence in—we do not say the infallibility, 
for it does not even claim to be infallible—but in the sound- 
ness or honesty of its judgments. Instituted about the time of 
Alexander VI., more for the purpose of screening the scandals of 
a Court exceptionally scandalous than for maintaining the purity 
of faith or morals, it has applied a hundred other tests besides 


. that of heresy, even in the strictest Tridentine sense of the term, 


to the works which have incurred its censure. On the other hand, 
the gross immoralities of Boccaccio’s Decameron were easily con- 
doned, on condition they should no longer be attributed to monks 
and nuns, Some ten years ago there was published a curious 
pamphlet, noticed at the time in our columns, giving an account 


. of the treatment which the author had experienced at the 
hands of this singular tribunal, and the impression left on 


the reader’s mind was certainly not one very creditable to those 
concerned. But perhaps the strangest illustration in recent 
times of the casual and crooked methods of procedure by which 
obnoxious works are brought under the lash of this mysterious 


_ Congregation of the Index—which judges secretly without allow- 


ing the author opportunity of explanation or appeal—was afforded 
at the beginning of the the reign of Pius IX., when a book pub- 
lished not only with the sanction but by the express direction 
of the Pontiff himself was shortly afterwards placed on the Index, 


. while its author was publicly disgraced by the authority of the 
. same Pope. Rosmini’s Cinque Piaghe della Santa Chiesa, exposing 
- various practical corruptions of the Church in Italy, appeared to 
_ Pius [X., to whom the author had submitted it in manuscript in 


his early reforming days, so useful and excellent a work that he 
ordered it to be printed at the Papal press at Perugia. 
Rosmini was far the most distinguished Italian ecclesiustic of this 
century, was an intimate friend of Gioberti and Manzoni, the 
founder of a new Order, and a voluminous writer on theological 


. and philosophical subjects ; the Pope had formally intimated to him 


his promulgation as Cardinal, and this work of his, which deals 


_ trenchantly enough with several practical abuses in the Church, 


created afar greater sensation at the time than anything Father 
Curci has published. But at the critical moment came the 
Revolution of 1848, the flight to Gaeta, and the forcible restoration 
of the Temporal Power and of Austrian rulein Italy. Rosmini was 
a Piedmontese, and therefore an Austrian subject, and was odicus 
as a Liberal ecclesiastic alike to the Jesuits and to his own Govern- 
ment, who demanded the censure of the book and the exclusion of 
the author from the Sacred College. The Pope, who had been rudely 
awakened from his Liberal dream, and was thoroughly frightened, 
yielded—we may hope not without some reluctance—to both 
demands. The Cinque Piaghe was placed on tue Index, and by an 
unprecedented interposition at the last moment, which virtually 
inflicted a public stigma upon him, Rosmini, who had actually 
purchased his scarlet robes in readiness for the State investiture, 
‘was struck off the roll of Cardinals.. Father Ourci, who has 
received much private encouragement from Leo XIIL., is a less 
conspicuous victim. But he may console himself with the re- 
flection that, if his new work is placed on the Index by a decree 
which has received Papal sanction, that does not at all prove that 
the present Pope may not agree with him. He has indeed him- 


self, as we shall presently see, supplied a plausible and probabj 
correct explanation of the conduct of the Pope in the matter an 
can afford to smile at the verdict pronounced on him by the 
Tablet, as “,a noisy, turbid, and restless spirit in the field of raj. 
ion, who does not properly know his own mind.” It is true, wo 
lieve, as the same writer goes on to observe, that he was ihe 
years ago the leading editor of the Civilta Cattolica—the Jos, 
ultramontane organ specially authorized by the late Pope—but if 
“in 1876 he founded the Voce della Verita,” it can hardly have been 
in order to “ advocate the restoration of the temporal power,” For 
in the following year only he published the work already menti 
which openly denounces the pemporal tower, and had before 

and while still a Jesuit preacher, advocated in the pulpit and the press 
what the Tab/et charges on him asa novel discovery now, “ that all 
Catholics should recognize the finger of God in the dethronement 
of Pius IX., and believe that it was brought about by Diving 
Providence for the good of religion.” The publication of ‘the 
Modern Dissension, written while he was a Jesuit, led to his 
expulsion from the Order, And here it is worth noting that 
the two Italian priests who have come forward to condemn the 
—_—— power—Passaglia and Curci—both spent the greater 

f their lives as Jesuits, and are the two most illustrious mem 

of that Society in Italy during the present century. 

It is natural, of course, that ordinary Italian readers should 

regard Curci’s new work chiefly in its immediate bearing on poli 
tical questions of the day ; and we find it noticed accntdinte 
connexion with the Election Reform Bill by the Roman journals, 
Thus the Opinione, for instance, fully endorses the author's view that 
the Clericals should go to the poll and throw themselves general] 
into the public life of their country, partly in the hope that their 
doing so would tend to reunite the broken ranks of the Liberals 
in opposition to a common foe. On the other hand, one of the 
bitterest complaints of his ultramontane assailants is that Cureci 
argues for the immediate participation of Catholics in parlia- 
mentary elections without waiting for permission from the 
Pope. But they must be themselves aware that it is very generally 
suspected, to say the least, that Leo XIIL.\is personally in 
favour of such a course, though he may, as Curci intimates, 
feel ‘obliged, in this as in other and still graver matters, to 
surrender his own judgment to the urgency of the unwise 
counsellors who surround him. The following passage, in which 
Curci sketches the attitude of the Pope from his own point of view, 
accords closely with the estimate we had ourselves formed from 
the first, and which is constantly receiving fresh confirmation from 
the most various quarters. It should be remembered, too, that 
within a few months of the accession of Leo XIII, Father Curci, 
with his condemned work just fresh from the press, and while 
expressly declining to retract or disavow it, was invited to the 
Vatican, where he spent about a week in constant intercourse with 
Cardinal Pecci, the Pope’s brother, who was an old friend of his, 
having, as was believed, several private interviews with the P 
himself, as well as with Cardinal Franchi, then Secretary 
of State. It would of course have been impossible for him 
in a published work to make any distinct mention of this 
confidential intercourse, but it is hardly needful to read 
between the lines to discern in the guarded references to 
what he is “told” by intimate friends of Leo XIII., what he 
“ has good reason to believe,” and the like, the echoes of informa 
tion derived from a still higher source. And it is specially note- 
worthy that he emphasizes a point more than once dwelt upon 
in our columns, viz., that his too strict fidelity to constitutional 
rinciples of government, in the teeth of all precedents of the 
ast reign, is what mainly hampers the Pope in any attempts 
at practical reform, Leo XIII. has always loyally adhered to 
the declaration made soon after his election, that he would govern 
the Church, according to ancient custom, in concert with the 
Cardinals who are the proper advisers of the Pontiff. The principle 
may be an excellent one, and after the arbitrary vagaries of the 
previous thirty years there seemed to be an obvious reason for 
putting it on record in this public manner. But when it is re- 
membered that the College of Cardinals has been filled up twice 
over by Pius IX. during a pontificate of unprecedented length with 
creatures of his own—this application of the term to the Cardinals 
created by a particular Pope is a recognized one—the enormous 
difficulty of securing the sanction of such a body for any effectual 
reforms, and especially for reforms which may touch its own 
dignity and prerogatives, becomes manifest at once. With these 
preliminary comments our readers will be at no loss to appreciate 
the full significance of the following description of Leo in 
Father Curci’s book :— 


From what he wrote when in a humbler station, from his public acts in 
his present high one, from what I am told by most worthy persoi 
who know him intimately, Leo XII. in many respects, and not of 
best, forms a marked contrast to his predecessor. He ponders well before 
resolving, does not act by caprice, as Pius IX. often did, and defers to 
the opinion of the majority to the point of sacrificing his own inspira- 
tions. This pliable disposition rendered him the prey of the atmosphere 
impregnated with adulation and fanaticism created at the Vatican by 
Pius 1X. On receiving for the first time the Sacred College of Cardinals, 
he expressed his intention to govern the Church according to ancient 
custom, setting due store by their counsels, not perceiving that the 
system of abuses introduced arbitrarily and strengthened by time could 
only be eradicated as arbitrarily. The evil effects of this noble deference 
showed themselves in his first Encyclical as Cardinal Bishop of Perugia. 
Whilst deploring the great evils which mar modern civilization, he re- 
cognized its good elements, and thought the best remedy for the former 
was to encourage the latter. Nor does he appear to have changed 
mind. He is determined to sanction no usurpation against the Church, 
maintaining her sacred immortal rights in the sphere of justice; but 
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practically he cannot but wish all good to New Italy, and chiefly the 
cessation of the strife which has now lasted twenty years between Church 
and State, the source of inestimable evils to both. I have good reason 
to believe he had not rey 2 harboured but elaborated these views, intend- 
ing to set them forth in his first Encyclical. This felicitous and sacred 

iration, which would have given peace to Italy and a new impulse 
to her religious life, remained without effect for the above reasons. 

In another part of the volume Father Curci dwells, as 
Rosmini had done before him in the Cingue Piaghe, on the 
decline of theological and Biblical studies among the clergy. He 
also advocates, like Rosmini, a revival in some form of the 

imitive method of electing Bishops by the clergy and people of 

e diocese ; and this partly asa check on the vicious system of 
centralization which has been gaining ground in the Church, 
whereby “the bishops, who are set by the Holy Ghost to rule 
over the Church of God, are reduced to mere lifeless instru- 
ments, and all their vitality is absorbed in the supreme head.” 
There is nothing, it is argued, heretical or savouring of heresy in 
insisting on the need for reform. How should it be so, when the 

t Council of Constance grew out of & long accumulating 
mand for “the reform of the Church in her head and in her 
members,” and from that time forward Councils and Popes and 
Cardinals—notably the Council of Trent—have laboured to effect 
salutary reforms? Within living memory Cardinal Sala published 
a work on reform, which was indeed condemned and _ sup- 
by the Curia, but not till it had been greedily de- 
youred by the present Pope, then a student in the Ecclesiastical 
Academy, to whom the author had shown it in manuscript. 
Two chapters of the book are devoted to that final separation of 
Church and State, which Curci regards as the future designed for 
the Church by Divine Providence, and for which she ought to 
pre herself beforehand. There is nothing, he thinks, in 
BECs datnocrsey alien to her true character, inasmuch as her 
Divine Founder dwelt among the people, holding aloof from the 
kings and great ones of the earth, and always showed Himself 
austere towards the rich. As to the fate of Church property 
Father Curci appears to be very indifferent, viewing it rather as a 
hindrance than a help to the spiritual work of the Church, and he 
appeals to his own experience, as for fifty years a member of a 
ligious Order under vows of poverty. But on this it might be 
observed that the Jesuit Order, to which he belonged, is enormously 
wealthy, though its individual members have nothing they can call 
their own ; nor is it by any means clear that a Church without any 
endowments would be less obnoxious to hisrighteous warning against 
“the ministers of Christ paying court to rich men, still more rich 
women, for their money, and thus incurring the rebuke addressed 
by Him to the Pharisees who devoured widows’ houses.” There 
isa touching force and pathos in the concluding chapters of this little 
volume—which, like the author's last brochure, comprises only about 
250 pages—where he narrates the trials he has himself undergone 
at the hands of the “ zealots,” against whose views it is directed, 
and who are still so powerful that none of the clergy who share 
his views dare openly avow what they think. One of the revisers 
of the proof sheets, he says, erased a passage mentioning merely 
the name of the town he lived in, not his own, with the marginal 
note, “ Useless and compromising.” The clergy, even under sucha 
ontiff as Leo XIIL., like the Pope himself, are heavily handicapped, 
ut the laity at least are free, if they choose to call their souls 
their own. And Father Curci accordingly closes with an 
eloquent appeal to the Catholics of Italy to shake off this incubus, 
and devote themselves heart and soul for the service at once of 
their country and of their Church. He is an old man and has 
been sorely tried ; whether he will live to see the fruit of his 
labours it is impossible to say. But there can be little doubt that 
the earnest testimony of men like Dillinger and Rosmini and 
Curci and Passaglia, who have indeed “ learnt in sorrow” what 
they teach, not exactly in song butin weighty words of protest and 
admonition, will sooner or later exert an appreciable influence over 
the future of their Church. 


A CONGRESS OF DOMESTIC ECONOMISTS. 


F the world could be saved by the multitude of Congresses, no 
period would seem more hopeful than the present. ‘I'he friends 

of social science, not content with their usual performances in 
autumn, are having a kind of by-day at the Albert Hall. Here 
ladies, a few clergymen, and Sir Henry Cole discuss the best manner 
of teaching the orphan girl to sew and to cook potatoes. ‘The 
proceedings are recorded by a reporter in the Daily News, who, we 
Tegret to say, does not seem quite in sympathy with the meeting, 
and writes, so to speak, “‘ with a horrid worldly laugh.” That the 
condition of the lower, middle, and professional classes in this 
country is squalid, miserable, shiftless, mirthless, and disorganized 
we know, not only from experience and observation, but from the 
Tepeated complaints of Mr. Matthew Arnold. We are ill dressed, 
ill fed, ill looked after in every way; our houses are unswept, 
and, when garnished, they are garnished in bad taste; while the 
plumber, as soon as he has gone forth, returns with seven other 
Plumbers worse than himself. We do not know how to enjoy 
ourselves. Our earnest working-men find that their partners, like 
man in the old song, “can eat but little meat,” and care still 
ess to take trouble in cooking it, while they “can drink with any 
e that ever wore a hood.” The police reports are full of the 
hideous cruelties inflicted by drunken and disappointed husbands 
on Wives ignorant and reckless of domestic economy, The whole 


prospect is so miserable that one must either weep or laugh at it, 
and the worst of it is that the Congress of Domestic Economists 
seems to have no remedy for the national distress. The suggestions 
in the papers read are contradictory. All-sorts of schemes of 
teaching and inspection are spoken of and rejected. Sir Henry 
Cole says that the Education Department “has so far yielded to 
pressure as to spend three millions yearly in doing something, yet 
that something they had not hitherto learned to do.” And, as far 
as the reports of the Congress go, the Congress seems not likely to 
instruct them. 

By way of showing the general indifference to the momentous 
topics discussed by the Congress, the Gentlemen of England 
stayed away from the first meeting. Only half a dozen of them 
were present. A gloom was then thrown over the meeting by 
the handwriting of Lady Stuart Hogg, who had prepared a 
paper “ describing in dark colours the ignorance of our working 
in matters of domestic economy.” But, as Lady Stuart 

ogg was not present, one of the six gentlemen, Mr. Newton 
Price, tried, pluckily, but without any marked success, to read 
her essay aloud. This he did, “as well as he could decipher 
the MS.” The misery of hearing a gloomy paper read aloud in 
fragments, with stops in the middle of clauses, and with con- 
jectural emendations by the reader, may readily be imagined. 
The paper advised “making compulsory the teaching in State 
schools of all subjects of practical utility.” Writing, we believe, 
is already taught in State schools. hen this paper had been 
deciphered, with almost the same success that attended the early 
readings of Babylonian cylinders, “ Sir H. Cole tried his best, but 
in vain, to induce the ladies to get up a discussion.” But the 
argumentative element in the character of the ladies present was 
damped for the moment, and Sir H. Cole in vain threw the apple 
of controversial discord into the midst of the assembly. He 
trailed his coat, if we may say so, but no lady would oblige him 
by treading on the tail of it. Then various people advised systems 
ot inspection to be managed by South ee, oe because White 
Hall is still in a state of economic darkness. Mrs. Cooper pointed 
out that hundreds of working-girls are eager to learn domestic 
economy, but have no one to teach them. The fact is, that to 
teach housekeeping you need to have a house. Some one drew 
ona black-board a spirited sketch of sweeping a room. But a 
few hours with a broom are worth a wilderness of black-boards. 
Take the case of a working-man’s family, with three or four 
big girls already employed in manufactories, three or four 
brothers equally busy, and two or three little girls, whose 
energies are overtaxed by the baby of the moment. All the 
members of the family have their own independent habits, 
hours, ard income. All meals are moveable feasts. The 
mother is probably an exhausted person, who “lets things 
slide,” and occasionally makes impetuous but unsuccessful 
forays against the dirt and disorder. How are girls in this class 
to learn housekeeping and domestic economy? Women are 
notoriously indifferent to their food. If a European community 
could be deserted, for a year, by the men, we verily believe that 
the women would slide back, first into a custom of having tea 
and a chop at every meal, next into pecking at some bread and 
butter at any hour when they felt the pangs of hunger, lastly into 
the condition of savages who live on casual roots and the gum and 
bark of trees. It is man, proud man, who keeps woman up to the 
civilized mark in the matter of eating and drinking, Now 
woman, in the poorer classes, has so many calls on her time and 
attention, and man is so much absent from home, that cookery 
has become a lost art. It is not so in France, of course, and we 
only wish it were so in Germany, where the existing school of 
cookery is destitute of a pure ideal, and rests on a greasy 
and rapacious empiricism. Our populace and our Philis- 
tines must have more civilized conceptions of life before they 
can learn to cook, and they must learn to cook before they 
can understand the enjoyment of life. We are involved in a 
vicious circle. More space, more air, less dirt, less work, less worry 
are needed for the well-being of both sexes. But our private and 
mournful impression is that people will never have the leisure 
to be happy, to keep decent houses, and to dress and dine 
like human beings, till the commercial prosperity of England 
has vanished quite away like her warlike supremacy; till we 
are a small, contented, pastoral people, without an empire, 
or commerce, or manufactures, or anything but our native fields 
and the population they will suffice to support. Then people will 
have leisure to enjoy themselves, and all the world will not be 
working like slaves to put money in the pockets of Sir Gorgius 
Midas. If this view seem cynical, or illiberal, it has, at all 
events, the support of Mr. Mill’s authority, for that Radical and 
economist saw nothing but human misery in the multiplication of 
money and manufactures. He looked forward to a stationary 
time, when wealth should reach its limits, all markets be glutted, 
and no nation compelled to make haste at the expense of leisure 
and the decencies of life. But these long views, in which alone 
we see much hope for the future of popular domestic economy, 
must not longer detain us from recording the performances of the 
Domestic Economists. 

Miss Andrews, a Guardian of St. Pancras, thought children were 
taught habits of waste in the workhouse. We had imagined that 
it was otherwise, and that an almost overstrained economy made 
it useless for Oliver “to ask for more.” But the process of “ pam- 
pering parochial paupers,” though elsewhere unknown, may be 
familiar in the parish of St. Pancras, It is an awful charge that 
“ pauper children are indoctrinated into habits of waste,” and learn 
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to turn up their little noses (as we suppose they do) at wholesome 
hashed mutton, Somewhat @ propos des bottes, Sir Henry Cole, 
seeing Lady Stanley of Alderley in the room, asked her “ whether 
she was of opinion that a child of three years old might be taught 
habits of domestic economy.” Sir Henry Cole was apparently 
“ blue-moulded,” like the Irishman, for want of a discussion. He 
had become reckless, and capable of putting Boswell’s famous ques- 
tion, and asking Lady Stapley what she would do if she were shut 
up with a baby ina tower. Lady Stanley of Alderley expressed 

. an opinion that children of three might safely be left in ignorance 
of domestic economy, and that four years of age was early enough 
for tuition in this science. In the dark ages of the past, few 
children read Miss Edgeworth’s Waste not, want not, before 
they were six. The lesson of that economic treatise is that string 
is a rare substance, which can only be obtained from the outside of 
casual parcels, and that you should never cut the string of a 
parcel, but untie the knot and put the cord in your pocket. We 
can imagine no lesson in domestic economy which appeals more 
forcibly to childhood, and we are still unable to resist the temp- 
tation offered to the thrifty soul by a good long piece of string, 
without too many knots in it. Another manual of domestic 
economy for the young to which we would earnestly call the 
attention of Sir H. Cole is the didactic poem of “ Struwelpeter.” 
Children, even of three years ot age, will learn to finish their 
food, and not to waste it by neglecting to consume it, from the 
affecting tragedy of Adolphus. 


Adolphus was a chubby lad ; 


but he neglected his dinner, and a painfully realistic set of illus- 
trations shows Augustus waning away with a rapidity which 
would surprise American fasters. These things are more to the 
point than an attack by Mr. Hay Hill on what he called the 
aristocratic “ idiotcies” of fancy fairs. Miss Becker, who is a 
grim woman, rather crushed the Economists by protesting against 
the leading proposals of the promoters of the Congress, Make a 
girl intelligent all round, said Miss Becker, and then she will 
need no college to teach her how to cook or sew. We doubt this 
theory of Miss Becker's. Most undergraduates learn a little cook- 
ing, being taught of necessity, but we are not sure that the clas- 
sical pupils of Girton and Somerville Hall can make omelettes by 
dint of their general cultivation. Shelley was a very intelligent 
man, but he spoiled the oysters on a celebrated occasion. 

Looking at the needs of the opposite sex, many ladies declared 
that boys should be taught knitting. Lady Airlie’s coachman, the 
Congress was informed, knits all the stockings for his family. 
There was once a man at Cambridge who did crewel-work. Here 
are two historical examples for the imitation of youth. Passing 
from this topic to that of the dress of servants and teachers, the 
ladies began to discuss with a spirit which must have made Sir 
H. Cole feel that he was not without his reward. <A shocking 
incident, the appearance of a teacher in a black velvet dress, was 
commented upon with emotion. Why do Economists always rank 
velvet and lace among the deadly sins? ‘These commodities point 
the moral in all economical books, from the days of Adam Smith 
to those of Mrs. Fawcett. The Congress next reverted to what a 
lady sweetly called “the culinary preparation of food.” An 
affecting anecdote was told of a lady who wept on tasting an egg 
poached by her own daughter. Perhaps this lady knew that 
there goes wit to the poaching of eggs, and was overcome on 
recognizing in her daughter a person likely to obtain eminence as 
a humourist. But, though we have not actually shed scalding 
tears over them, the poached eggs of woman, as Wordsworth says 
of “the gratitude of man,” have “often left us mourning ” and 
even resentful. The value of the deliberations of the Congress 
would, we think, be overstated at the price of one well-poached 
egg. 


“THE ELECTRIC STORAGE OF ENERGY.” 


One few weeks ago a letter appeared in the Times, signed 
“F.RS.,” describing a “ box of lightning” which the writer 
had brought over from Paris for the purpose of submitting it to 
Sir William Thomson. Since then a long discussion has taken 
place on the subject of the invention and its usefulness. To begin 
with, we fully share the regret of Professor Tyndall, who has 
written a letter on the matter, that so much loose nomenclature 
has been introduced into the subject. The term “ electric storage 
of energy ” appears to us to be singularly unhappy. What is known as 
a condenser, or a Leyden jar, is truly an instrument for the electric 
storage of energy, because, when charged, its parts are in a condi- 
tion of molecular strain, which is recognized as an electrical phe- 
nomenon; and the release of this state of strain invariably 
roduces at first some of the phenomena of electricity in motion. 
Bat in the case of M. Faure’s secondary battery, which is the in- 
vention und&r discussion, although it is charged by a current of 
electricity and gives out a current of electricity, the form of the store 
of energy which it contains is not that of electrical stress or strain, but 
that of chemical separation—a form of potential energy which 
can be caused, under certain circumstances, to become kinetic 
energy in the form of heat. However, the term has now become 
established, and, being convenient, will probably survive. But it 
is to be hoped that the real state of things will be thoroughly and 
publicly explained by our leaders of science, so that the use of 
this form of words may not cause a confusion in scientific ideas. 


From the ease with which secondary batteries can be con. 
structed of very low-resistance, so that they will give for a short 
time what practical electricians call a quantity current, they hayg 
been for some time in use for certain special purposes, rincipally 
for heating the wire of the galvanic écraseur in pad Practice, 
By a secondary battery is meant a galvanic battery which, as at 
first put together, has no tendency to give a current at all; but, if 
a current of electricity be passed through it of sufficient tension 
to decompose the fluids which it contains, will give a current jp 
the opposite direction, due to the recombination of the separated 
parts of the decomposed fluid. The older forms consisted of 
two plates of platinum, preferably coated with spongy platinum 
izamersed in a weak mixture of sulphuric acid and water, the 
action in this case being that the charging current decomposes 
the water (either directly or as the result of a chemical 
action set up by decomposing the acid first) into oxygen and 
hydrogen, which gases are absorbed by the platinum plates, 
the oxygen by one and the hydrogen by the other. When the 
charging battery is removed, the secondary battery will ‘give 9 
Fagg current until all the oxygen and hydrogen absorbed 

yy the plates are re-combined in the form of water. It was 
afterwards found that satisfactory results could be got from plates 
of lead treated in the same way. Their employment, of course, 
reduced the first cost of the apparatus. M. Planté then produced 
his secondary battery, in which he obtained great surface, and 
consequently low internal resistance, and large current, by rolling 
into a spiral form two lead plates separated by pieces of insu- 
lating material placed between them at intervals. He further 
succeeded in greatly increasing the time for which the battery 
would give a given current, or its capacity, by adopting an elabo- 
rate process for the “ formation” of the plates, which consisted of 
charging the battery and discharging it, varying the direction of 
the exciting current, and leaving the battery undisturbed between 
the charging and discharging for gradually increasing intervals of 
time. This process added enormously to the expense of the ap. 
paratus, which was also too bully and heavy. d 

M. Faure, however, has succeeded in increasing the capacity of 
the battery, and getting rid of the long and delicate process of 
formation. THis battery, like M. Planté’s, consists of two plates 
of lead rolled together into a spiral, but he coats each plate with 
a thin layer of red lead (one of the oxides of that metal), kept in 
its place by a piece of absorbent felt, which also keeps the two 
plates from touching. This felt is saturated with the weak acid, 
he effect of the exciting current in this case is to deposit spongy 
lead on one plate and to convert the red oxide on the other 
into puce-coloured oxide which contains more oxygen than the 
red form; no doubt, also, the spongy lead at a late period of the 
charging becomes saturated with hydrogen. When the battery 
is now set in action the spongy lead becomes re-oxidized to red 
lead and the puce-coloured oxide reduced to the same salt. 

Sir William Thomson early in this month wrote to the Times, 
pointing out the great advance which this invention had made in 
the practical and economical storage of energy. His letter was 
answered by Professor Osborne Reynolds, who, with the intention 
of preventing the public from being astonished at the storing of 
so much energy as one million foot-pounds in apparatus occu- 
pying a cubic foot of space and weighing about 72 lbs., pro- 
ceeded—somewhat irrelevantly as we think—to discuss the energy 
contained in a pound of coal, and also to complicate the now 
inevitable controversy by referring to a totally different problem, 
the transmission of energy by electrical means. The controversy 
thus started has gone on, Sir Wiiliam Thomson, Professor Osborne 
Reynolds, Professor Ayrton, and Professor Tyndall taking part 
in it. 

The question, as far as the public are concerned, is a purely 
commercial one. As yet, of course, the data of the cost of the 
battery and its durability are not yet ascertained; but, in any 
future discussion on the subject, the question of convenience, as 
well as that of absolute expense, will have to be taken into 
consideration. At present we know that at some expense, pro- 
bably not too great, we can utilize a source of energy of teeble 
power for many purposes by allowing it to act for a long time, 
collecting its energy, and using it quickly, and that he loss in 
the proc.ss will be but small; and that, further, if it be desired 
to use tue electric light temporarily, it can be produced con 
veniently, if not economically, by the use of M. Faure’s invention. 
Sir Wiliam ‘Thomson in his first letter points out many practical 
uses for the new invention ; we may supplement them by pointing 
out how the new secondary battery may be applied conveniently 
for many purposes. Three ordinary Daniell’s cells will charge an 
element ot the new battery easily, so that if there be pleuty of 
time for preparation, we can, by the aid of Faure’s batteries, use 
this cleanly apparatus, which gives off no noxious fumes and needs 
but little attention, for ail the purposes for which up to the present 
time we were obliged to employ the costly and troublesome 
Groves or Bunsen’s batteries, which contain violent causti¢ 
poisons, and give off irritating and unwholesome fumes. 

The whole discussion about the mechanical value of coal seems 
to us mistaken; neither Sir William Thomson nor any other 
physicist proposes to use the new battery universally, and at 
present our cheapest way of chargingit is by the use of a dynamo- 
electric machine, driven by a steam or gas engine—i.e. by making 
use of the mechanical power of coal and the oxygen of the 
air; setting aside, of course, the exceptional cases where water 
power is to be obtained. Sir William Thomson himself gavé 
we taink, the coup de grdce to any attempt at comparing 
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gelative values of transmitting electric currents through con- 
dactors from the source of energy to a distant station where 
is wanted, and conveying energy by exciting Faure’s 
batteries at the one place and conveying them to another, when 
he wrote in one of his letters of “ Professor Reynolds's dis- 
appointment with M. Faure’s practical reaiization of electric 
storage, because it does not provide a method of porterage superior to 
gonduction through a wire.” This is “like being disappointed with 
an invention of improvements in water-cans and water-reservoirs 
because the best that can be done in the way of moveable water-cans 
and fixed water-reservoirs will never let the water-carrier supersede 
water-pipes wherever water-pipes can be laid.” If we may venture 
to eel the great electrician’s metaphor, it is like finding fault 
with the Great Eastern Railway Company’s service of sea-water 
drought to London in cans, on the ground that it is just possible 
to obtain sea-water by a large main laid down to the coast, and 
that such a scheme is now under consideration. Another valuable 
perty of the new battery is pointed out by Sir William 
, al If it were to be used either at a fixed station to work 
an electric railway, such as the firm of Siemens have already 
drought into practical use, or to be carried on an ordinary car- 
riage to drive it—the energy developed by the vehicle in run- 
ning downhill would be stored up ready to be used for its propul- 
sion when it again reached a level or an ascending incline. 

In the course of the correspondence Professor Ayrton has again 
mentioned the experiments which he and Professor Perry are 
carrying out with the view of using coal or coal gas instead of 
inc in a primary battery. Should he succeed in doing so, we 
should obtain a source of energy about ten times cheaper in work- 
ing than the best known steam-engine, and M. Faure’s invention 
may very likely be the means of making it a commercial success; 
for should Messrs. Ayrton and Perry or any other physicist succeed 
in making a coal or coal-gas battery giving a good proportion of 
the theoretical energy of the coal or gas, should it have a high 
internal resistance, it would be difficult to use it in practice; but 
by the aid of Faure’s batteries, in cases where work was only 
wanted to be done for a few hours a day, as in the case of electric 
lighting, the comparatively feeble current of the primary battery 
might be collected and stored for fifteen or sixteen hours, and then 
allowed to run out again in the eight or nine hours for which the 
source of energy is practically wanted. 

The subject of this new secondary battery is one of great 
_ scientific importance. As the writer of a leader in the Zimes points 
out, itis by no means unlikely that a similar piece of apparatus 
may be made of some metal, and its appropriate salt, which 
shall be cheaper and lighter than one of M. Faure’s form 
of similar powers; at all events, the invention and its 
tesults are pretty sure to turn the attention of inventors and inves- 
eae towards batteries both secondary and primary—a branch 
of inquiry which has for so many years been quite thrown aside 
in favour of endeavours to improve the dynamo-machine. Now 
primary battery is theoretically the mest economical artificial 
source of energy, and it is only the comparatively high cost of 
the fuel generally used in these—zinc—which prevents them 
from being practically useful. A galvanic battery gives out very 
nearly the whole energy due to the chemical combinations which 
take place in it; so that it is hardly too mnch to say that, were a 
battery to be employed to drive an electro-motor, under suitable 
conditions, we could obtain at least 60 per cent. of the chemical 
energy, whilst the best known steam-engine will only give about 
Io per cent. of the chemical energy of the coal and air consumed 
in its furnace. There is thus e large margin for first cost of the 
substance to be consumed in the battery. 


THE LINCOLN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY AT SLEAFOKD. 


THE Architectural Society of the diocese of Lincoln has 
just held a pleasant and successful meeting. Sleaford, 
the central place from which the excursions branched, is a 
bright attractive little town, thoroughly beuryeois, but envi- 
ably comfortable in its bourgeoisie. Here and there an arched 
y, or a stone-mullioned oriel, or heraldic escutcheon tells 

us of the antiquity of the town, but its general aspect is 
modern, yet not too modern to be interesting. The scale and 
mass of the church—deservedly celebrated as one of the noblest 
of the many noble Lincolnshire churches—is sufficient to domi- 
nate and give character to the whole town, and to impart a 
very striking aspect to the wide well-built market-place, ter- 
minated by its singularly ornate, though somewhat confused, west 
nt, carrying more architecture than it comfortably bears. The 
names of the four streets diverging from the market-place—North- 
gate, Southgate, Eastgate, and Westgate—have a medieval sound, 
With which their general character is fairly in keeping. Consider- 
dignity is given to the south entrance of the town by a tall, 
esigned memorial cross, rising in a lofty spirelet from a 

ed upper story. The lower story, enshrining the statue of 
- Handley, formerly M.P. for South Lincolnshire, is less happy. 
_ The historical memories of Sleaford, though sl>nder, are sutfii- 
Gently interesting. Like most of our old Eng‘ish towns, it has 
been from time to time visited by historical personeges, and wit- 
nessed historical events. Given under its denomination of ‘ Esta- 
forde” by the sarong Conqueror to Remigius, the first Norman 
en of the Great Bishopric of Mid-England, the manor with 
castle subsequently erected upon it by Bishop Alexander 
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“the magnificent,” though every now and then taken into the 
King’s hand when the loyalty of its episcopal lord appeared sus- 
picious, remained in possession of the See of Lincoln until the 
miserable Bishop Rands of Holbeach, the great despoiler of the 
bishopric, obsequiously alienated it “for a personal consideration” 
to Protector Somerset when glutting his greed with the last spoils 
of the impoverished Church. From Lord Clinton, to whom, alter 
the attainder of Somerset, it had been granted by Queen Mary as 
a reward for his share in suppressing Wyatt's rebellion, tlie manor 
and castle were bought by “old Robert Carre,” one of a Northum- 
brian family, from Hetton, in Glendale, whose name is conspicuous 
at Neville’s Cross, Tewkesbury, Flodden Field, and other great 
historical battles. This “ proper gentilman,” as Leland terms 
him, born in the old religion, nephew to the Prioress of Brink- 
burne, was, we are told, “‘a close observer of the Reformation,” 
with an especial view to the purchase, on easy terms, of the 
monastic property, which the Crown had taken to itself. Te had 
also asharp eye for property forfeited by attainder, much of which, 
having the ear of the sovereign, he secured on very easy terms. 
Among these were the estates of his fellow-townsman, Lord 
Hussey, of the Old Place, some remains of which are still to be 
seen at the north end of the town. Old Place is described by 
Leland as the great ornament of the town; but after being 
garrisoned and fortified by the Parliamentary troops under Crom- 
well in 1644, it was burnt to the ground by them on their 
departure. It was from this house that, two months after the 
battle of Marston Moor, September 6 of that year, the future Lord 
Protector, then only a Lieutenant-Colonel, wrote to his old 
neighbour, Colonel Valentine Walton, lamenting his inability to 
hasten to the relief of Essex and his forces in the Western counties. 
In the great religious insurrection in Lincolnshire for the mainte- 
nance of the old faith and the restoration of the monasteries under 
the Abbot of Barlings and the so-called Captain Cobbler in 1536, 
Hussey, unwilling to join the rebels, equally unwilling to oppose 
them, and, at last, fairly running away when the insurgents 
threatened to bring him by force into their camp, was finally 
compromised by the action of his wife in sending provisions to the 
Lincoln forces ; and in spite of his assertion that he “ was never 
traitor nor of none counsel of treason against his Grace,” was tried 
by his peers, found guilty, and executed in front of John of Gaunt’s 
Palace in the High Street of Lincoln. The tale that Carr betrayed 
his old friend and received his estates as the price of his perfidy is 
probably aslander. It is at variance with the fact that they became 
his, not by grant, but by sale. By these discreet purchases and “ by 
the death of three rich wives”—two of them very well-dowered 
widows—Carr became one of the wealthiest and, fur a commoner, 
one of the largest territorial owners in the kingdom. He survived 
to aid Queen Elizabeth with a loan in her preparations against the 
Spanish Armada in 1588, and died at an advauced age two years 
afterwards, September 11, 1590. He lies buried with his three 
wives under an altar tomb at the north angle of the chancel arch 
in the parish church. At the opposite angle is another much more 
elaborate Corinthian monument, supporting the alabaster etligy 
of Sir Edward Carr, Robert Carr's fourth sun, who was eventually 
his heir, and his second wife. Both are mueh mutilated, probably 
by some of the various parties of soldiers who at different times, 
both in the Great Rebellion and subsequently in the Revolution of 
1688, were quartered in the sacred editice. ‘The last male heir of 
the Carrs, Sir Hdward, whose well-executed bust, in a full flowing 
periwig, stands under the great north transept window, died in his 
nineteenth year, twelve months after his father, and the estates 
then passed to his sister Isabella, who married John Hervey, Esq., 
of Ichworth, afterwards Earl of Bristol. 

To return to the Castle, the most remarkable historical event 
connected with it is the visit of King John, October 14, 1216. 
Hurrying from Lynn to the relief of Lincoln Castle, then besieged 
by theadherents of the Dauphin, his forces had been surprised by the 
tide as they crossed the sands of the estuary of the Wash, and he 
reached the Abbey of Swineshead on October 12, with the loss of 
his baggage-waggons and the royal treasure. Fever and dysentery 
seized the miserable man. His illness wasaggravated bya gluttonous 
debauch, and he reached Sleaford Castle, the episcopal lord of 
which, Bishop Hugh of Wells, had joined the ranks of his enemies, 
borne in a litter, sick in body and still more sick at heart. The 
intelligence of the certain fall of Dover Castle, unless relieved, 
added to his misery. He was bled by a local leech, but his fever 
increased. But, ill as he was, he could not rest. The next day 
he started for another of the Bishop of Lincoln's castles, 
also built by Bishop Alexander, that of Newark-on-Trent. 
He rested awhile at the prison of Hough-on-the-Hill, passed 
through Brant Broughton, where one of his rare silver pennies, 
perhaps dropt on this journey, was picked up a short time since, 
and reached Newark, where he died on the night of October 18. 
Sleaford Castle was also the place of the death of Bishop 
Fleming, the first founder of Lincoln College, Oxford, the exhumer 
and burner of Wycliffe’s bones in obedience to the decree of the 
Council of Constance, in whose case the attempt of Martin V., 
in 1423 to thrust a papal nominee on an unwilling Chapter by 
translating him from Lincoln to York was so signally defeated. 
Bishop William Alnwick, the spiritual counsellor of Henry VI., 
resided much here, and gratified his taste for building, of which 
the old palace at Lincoln exhibits remarkable proofs, by large 
additions to the Castle. Henry VIII: and his Queen Catherine 
Howard were twice here in 1541—August 8 and October 14—on 
their way to and from the North. As Longland, the then Bishop, 
was the King’s confessor, and we know trom Leland’s account 
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. that a few years later the Castle was still “ very welle mantaynid,” 
the Royal party would S eemg be received within its walls as 
the Bishop’s guests. ithin a few years Somerset began the 
work of demolition, and the Castle soon became a stone quarry 
for the neighbourhood. In 1604 Robert Carr speaks of it as “ the 
late fair Castle at Sleaford,” and at the present day only an up- 
turned fragment of the north-western tower, with walls five feet 
thick, and the grassy mounds which mark while they conceal 
the foundations, remain to testify to its former grandeur. 

The churches visited in the two days’ excursions formed a series 
which few parts of England could rival, and certainly none surpass. 
South Lincolnshire is pre-eminently the district of fine bell-towers, 
and though the two queens, the spires of Louth and Grantham, 
fell outside the circle, it would be difficult anywhere to find a suc- 
cession of more magnificent steeples. Their dignity, due chiefly 
to their admirable proportions and graceful details, is much 
enhanced by the quality of the fine-grained Ancaster stone of 

. which they are built, which after more than five centuries shows 
hardly the slightest mark of decay. The soft grey tone it has 
acquired, warmed here and there with a blush of golden lichen, is 
charming in its contrast with the fresh green of the trees which 
usually tringe the churchyards. Eleven of the twenty-two churches 
visited have spires any one of which would be an object of admira- 
tion in a less favoured county. Of these, that of Sleaford is the 
earliest and least admirable. The tower is low, and the spire of 
the broach form is stunted. The whole steeple is of transitional 
date, passing into Early English, and is of much value from the 
rarity of these earlier spires. Iwerby, Aunsby (a good example of 
careful rebuilding, stone for stone), Walcot, and Anwick (a lovely 
little gem, with a horribly mutilated chancel), have excellent 
a of the broach form, which to many eyes is less pleasing than 

e@ more usual arrangement where the spire rises within the 

arapets, as at Heckington, Asgarby, Quarrington, Silk Wil- 
oughby, Billingborough, and Helpingham. The variety of outline 
and proportion of these spires was very noticeable. In some cases, 
as at Asgarby and Heckington, the spire is not well set on the tower. 
It is too small in diameter, and gives the idea of part having slipped 
down into the tower like a candle into a socket too big for it. As 
a broach, Ewerby is unrivalled both in proportions and execution. 
But it is almost too severe. Some one has called it “ the old maid 
among spires,” tall and dignified, but prim and almost Quakerlike 
in its simplicity. At Silk Willoughby the spire is well set on; 
but the angle pinnacles, as in some other cases, are low and mean, 
and the flying buttresses, connecting them with the spires, which 
we could usually, except at South Helpingham, wish away, are so 
thin and fragile that they look almost like tapes tying the tower 
and spire together. At Asgarby and Walcot the dignity of the 
spire is lessened by lines of crockets running up its edges; and in 
other cases, notably at Anwick, it is overloaded by gabled towers, 
injuring the soaring conical outline. Of all the spires seen, we are 
disposed to give the palm to that of Helpingham. The proportion 
between spire and tower is admirably maintained. The pinnacles, 
square in plan and pannelled, hit the happy mean between exces- 
sive tenuity and heaviness, and the flying buttresses are sufficiently 
Pronounced without-obtrusiveness. The crocheted edges are a 
slight blemish. ‘The whole west end, with its sloping aisle roof, 
flamboyant windows, and richly-moulded west door—the only 
west door, with the exception of that of Sleaford, seen in the 
excursions—stately tower, and soaring spire, is one of rare 
excellence. 


Great Hale was one of the towers of pre-Norman style, with 


fectly plain, thick rubble walls, without buttresses or turret 
stair, the double belfry window having a mid-wall shaft. Unhap- 
pily four late pinnacles have been added. Howell nas a very good 
example of a double bell-gable, a very unusual feature in Lincoln- 
shire. Falkingham has a truly noble pinnacled western tower of 
Perpendicular date, of much better proportions than that of 
Newton, where the uppermost of the four stories is almost a 
superfluity. Horbling and Swaton are cruciform churches with 
central towers. That of Horbling, originally Norman, from faulty 
construction at the first, has been crushing the whole of the 
church for the last seven centuries, and more ominous cracks 
opening since the last restoration, show that, in architect's language, 
the building is still “alive,” and we fear*that the only remedy 
will be to take the whole tower down, and re-erect it on more suffi- 
cient foundations. The church, with its Norman chancel, a frag- 
ment of Norman intersecting arcade on the west front, and Norman 
work in the transept, is of so much interest, as showing the scale 
and character of a village church in the middle of the twelfth 
century, that any downfall which might at any time happen 
would be a grave architectural calamity. Heckington, though 
eruciform in plan, has no central lantern, and the transepts only 
range with the aisles. They thus lose their raison d'étre, and both 
externally and internally have a feeble look, which is anythin 
but pleasing, and is here increased by the nave wall being carrie 
beyond them, with windows in two tiers, the aisles being omitted. 
Indeed, admirable as Heckington Church is as being, in Mr. Sharpe’s 
words, ‘‘ the most complete example of a parish church of the 
curvilinear period in the kingdom, designed and erected through- 
out in one style,” and unrivalled as it is in the tracery of its 
windows, the elegance of its mouldings, and the richness of its 
sculptured decorations, as a whole, especially within, it is somewhat 
disappointing. Indeed the designers in the Decorated style 
are open to the charge of “ turning all their best architecture 
out of doors,” far more care having been bestowed on the 
exterior than on the interior of their buildings. Internally 


these churches are usually plain; the arcades, though lofty 
well proportioned, are excessive both in height and width, 
and deficient in richness of moulding. The walls are plain 
unadorned, and there is an absence—except in special features 
“purpuret panni,” such as piscinas, sedilia, and Easter sepul. 
chres—of carved or moulded work. The effect of the vast and 
nobly proportioned interior of Heckington is certainly bare and 
naked; nor is it improved by the walls having been Subjected to 
the vile scarifying process which has laid bare all the articuls. 
tions of the skeleton, and, to make them more obvious, accentuated 
them with dark mortar. Indeed, so much in love has the 
restorer been with his evil work, that he has even carved dark 
lines across some larger stones, indicating a seam where nong 
exists. In other: respects this noble church has been {gir} 
restored. The flat chancel roof awaits funds for elevation to its 
original pitch. The lovely tower is as little improved by the 
addition of a new clock-face of the brightest blue as the south 
aisle wall of Falkingham is by a projecting chimney, of the 
meanest brickwork, recently erected. We had hoped that at this 
period such deformities were impossible. 

Most of the churches visited had been well and carefully re. 
stored and appropriately seated, Others—such as Silk Willough’ 
Ewerby Hale, Billingborough, and Kirkby Laythorpe—have their 
interiors encumbered with vast square pews, lined with fusty green 
baize, and are deformed by rude barn-like roofs, contrasting pain- 
fully with their lovely arcades. At Billingborough the chief 
obstacle to the much-decried restoration is in the Office of Woods 
and Forests. The Crown is unhappily lay impropriator ; and when, 
a few years since, an appeal was sent from the parish for the 
substitution of a suitable roof for the uncouth timbers—really, we 
believe, brought from a neighbouring barn—which now encumber 
the Early English chancel, the reply was that the roof was 
watertight, and so fulfilled its purpose, and that any alteration 
was needless. The condition of Silk Willoughby Church ig 
altogether unworthy of a building which Mr. Sharpe has pr- 
nounced to be “an admirable model of a small parish church.” 
The church still boasts of the almost extinct three-decker, with a 
ludicrous little box for the parish clerk at the base, and the altar 
arrangements are of the meanest. The altar-stone, with its five 
crosses, lies in front of the south door, to be trampled on by all 
who enter. Dembleby and Burton Pedwardine are small new 
churches, well designed, especially the latter. The former retains a 
Norman chancel arch, and a holy water stoup of the same date now 
serves asa font. The latter, once a large cruciform church, only pre- 
serves aside chapel, with some interesting monuments and brasses, 
On the eastern wall is a blocked doorway, some feet from the ground, 
once approached by steps, with a platform outside, probably for 
the exhibition of relics. A lovely square piece of iron serull- 
work of the thirteenth century may have formed the open front 
of a chasse containing a holy skull, or other wonder-working 
remains. The queerest church visited was that of Kyme 
Though now a mere oblong room, with a flat ceiling, without 
chancel or tower, it is a fragment of a once noble cruciform priory 
church ; and, in its gabled buttresses, flamboyant windows, and 
rich Transition south door, preserves remnants of its former mag- 
nificence. The church is vamped up out of the south aisle anda 
narrow longitudinal slice of the nave of the original church. On 
the north walla mutilated brass records the burial-place of the 
mother of Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond, base-born son of 
Henry VIII. The fair frail one who bore this promising boy to her 
Royal lover was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Blount of Kinlet, 
in Shropshire, and wife of Gilbert Taylboys, lord of Kyme. Those 
who were present at the meeting of the Archeological Institute 
at Ripon, in 1874, will not easily forget the touchingly 
plaintive dirge on the death of this hopeful prince, entitle 
“a lyttyl ballett made of y® young Dukes grace,” discovered in 
the Chapter library, which was then performed by the Cathedral 
choir. ‘he existence of such a dirge proves the affection felt by 
the nation for the poor lad and their grief at his premature death. 
He was born at Blackmore, in Essex, in 1519. In 1525, at the 
Court of Bridewell, he was created Earl of Nottingham and 
of Richmond and Somerset. He was married to Mary, daughter 
of Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, and died sine prole 1536. 
It is curious to think, if he had lived, how different the whole 
course of English history might have been, Henry’s imperious 
will which illegitimatized his daughters Mary and Elizabeth would 
hardly have scrupled to legitimatize him, and the throne of England 
might have been his, Of the Kyme manor-house, a noble four 
storied square tower remains, evidently built as a place of refuge 
in case of siege, of which and of the adjacent priory an_ excellent 
account was read by Mr. Charles Kirk on Thursday evening. 


SIBERIA TO SWITZERLAND. 


URING the last week there has been a decided run on rule 
aways—a godsend to the unfortunate journalists, who are 
forced, contrary to their habits in June, to see all things m the 
Land Bill. Several artillerymen have run away from Plymouth 
Citadel, and a distinguished Russian irreconcilable has run from 
Irkutsk to Geneva. The last run, it is hardly necessary to SJ» 
was not accomplished in a day, or in a week; but its interest B 
more considerable than that of most slow races against time. |“ 
incident has naturally set most instructors of the public on rubbing 
up their memories of Trenck, Latude, Casanova, and 
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of remarkable escapes. It may be noted, by the way, for 
‘the instruction of the curious, that a large number of documents 
pearing on the Venetian imprisonment of the agreeable scoundrel 
mentioned last on our list have just been unearthed by a scholarly 
grtic in the new French bibliographical publication Le Livre. So 
Jacques de Seingalt was not such a liar as he has sometimes been 
thought to be, a diminution in the list of his gentlemanlike or un- 
tlemanlike vices which still leaves him plenty to repent of. We 
‘owe, however, something of an apology to Mr. Mokrievitch for 
} ing him to the three persons just mentioned. He was not 
gn incorrigible coxcomb like Trenck ; nor a libeller, real or sup- 
-posed, of ladies, like Latude; nor a corruptor of the pure and 
yirgin morals of Arcadian Venice, like Casanova. He was a 
‘Russian Revolutionist, which is a profession “surprising by him- 
gelf” a good many classes and varieties. At the time when Mr. 
Mokrievitch had to “come down” to the Russian police, the 
Nihilists had not taken to skirmishing with nitro-glycerine, at 
Jeast not as a regular thing. Mr. Mokrievitch assisted at an 
i printing-press, such as erst our Bolingbroke loved to un- 
eed persecute. Even two hundred years ago, however, the 
English Jaw had an irrational-tenderness for the instructors of the 
blic which made the game of Police v. Press not less exciting, 
Sat much less sanguinary. The complaints of the greatest 
English man of letters of that day show that the quarry had 
plenty of “law,” in the favourable sense, given to them. “ We 
take them, and they get out on bail; we take them again, and 
they get more bail,” laments Swift in effect, if not in words (for 
‘wequote from memory). Mr. Mokrievitch played the same game 
for much higher stakes. The sanctity of the editorial chamber 
was invaded by the myrmidons of power, and some vigorous 
shooting took place. Luckily, Mr. Mokrievitch was not present at 
the moment ; and so, while his collaborators were hanged, he was 
only sentenced to a fourteen years’ “stretch” in Siberia. The 
narrative which the Geneva Correspondent of the Daily News 
ives of Mr. Mokrievitch’s escape is in many ways curious, 
t reveals (not, indeed, for the tirst time) a remarkable laxity 
in the arrangements for the safeguarding of Siberian con- 
victs, And yet it is said that Mr. Mokrievitch is the 
first State prisoner actually convicted and condemned who 
has now escaped from Siberia for a century. Perhaps the 
two statements are not so irreconcilable as they look. De 
Quincey, in that remarkable essay on the Cesars which per- 
haps shows him at his very best, accounts for the general habit of 
suicide on the part of convicts or suspects under the Roman 
Empire by supposing a simple feeling of inability to escape from 
the very moderate exile to which they were condemned. The 
Empire was everywhere, and the facility of evasion from Tomi, or 
Pantelluria, or Gyaros, was compensated by the certainty that 
wherever the fugitive went the Empire would be also. The Czar 
of all the Russias is not quite so omnipotent as the original 
Orsars. But he holds something like the half of two continents, 
and it is a very far cry from any central part of his dominions 
to the regions of neutrality and independence. 
.' There are, however, compensating circumstances. An island 
is naturally a more difficult place to escape from than 
of the mainland, and various prisoners, from the 
Count of Monte Cristo to Marshal Bazaine (by the way, 
might not English writers think twice before throwing mud 
in obedience to the dictates of French political animosity ?) 
haye found their account in the presumed security. So, too, 
the apparent impossibility of a prisoner traversing the enor- 
mous length or breadth of European and Asiatic Russia seems 
to have imposed limits on the watchfulness of his appointed 
dians. Fortunately, too, Russians are always venal and 
almost always good-natured. The corporal in charge may have 
that ill-regulated love of the stick which children and young 
Bachelors of Arts fresh from the University and appointed to 
schoolmasterships frequently display. But it is a case of “j’aime 
Bacchus, j’aime Manon,” and it is even pleasanter to put meney 
in one’s purse than to put weals on the back of an accidental and 
Dot specially obnoxious fellow-creature. The benefit of these 
traths Mr. Mokrievitch quickly found. The conveniences of 
¢ivilization in the shape of railways and steamers failed himself 
and his companions somewhere east of Nijni Novgorod, and they 
did the rest of the distance “on foot and in chains.” Fifteen 
miles per day, which seems to have been the usual stage, is not 
much on foot, but we own to a want of experience in the matter 
of chains, ‘The resting-places were verminous and destitute of 
Civilized arrangements, but it might be well to suspend inordinate 
compassion on this head. The “companionship with vermin,” 
which a frequently-quoted libeller of the crusading age has 
assigned to the constituents of Mr. Gladsione and their com- 
painote generally, is now more characteristic of the ordinary 
bits of the Czar’s subjects than of any other European people. 
Once in Siberia Mr. Mokrievitch began to enjoy the privileges and 
benefits of the situation. Some of those benefits and privileges 
Dostoiefisky’s famous book has made known, and they savour 
4 little of Norfolk Island and Tasman’s Peninsula. Others, how- 
ver, are strictly moral. You (being a political prisoner) give an 
or convict certain roubles, and he changes names and 
with you. The advantages to him are, besides the roubles (of 
Which he probably thinks most) a shortening of his sentences; 
to you the avoidance of extraordinary surveillance. Very soon 
uterwards Mr. Mokrievitch and two of his companions who had 
made the same exchange “sloped.” One was caught; of the 
other the Siberian wolves are supposed to have taken cognizance, 


It is thus obvious that escaping from Siberia is not a proceeding 
altogether without its dangers and difliculties. Mr. Mokrievitch, 
however, had greater skill, or greater luck, or both combined, 
which is most probable. Like an intelligent person, he made first 
for Irkutsk itself, knowing that the sweet security of towns is to 
no one more sweet and more secure than to the man who wishes to 
avoid observation, Then he bore away, fur many a hundred 
miles, towards the Chinese frontier. There, on the face of it, 
would seem to have lain his best chance of escape. But possibly 
the frontier is strictly guarded, and travelling through N orthern 
China is notoriously difficult, while the officials are inquisitive 
and quite capable of handing back a prisoner whom they had 
nothing to gain by keeping. So Mr. Mokrievitch imitated the 
tactics of the artful hare and doubled back towards Russia in Europe. 
Everybody seems to have befriended and protected him, and though 
he met with many “ hardships” and “ adventures” which, if he be an 
intelligent person, he will put in black and white, and sell to Bacon 
or to Bungay, his evasion appears on the whole to have been little 
more than a long and exciting walking tour, performed (for he can 
hardly have had much money) at very trifling expense 
Considerations already given show that it would be ulegitimate 
to infer that Siberia is an altogether insecure place of detention. 
Mr. Mokrievitch appears to be one of the rare exceptions which 
really do provearule. Still there are features about his story 
(which seems to be quite modest and trustworthy) deserving the 
attention of the very unfortunate Sovereign who is, by his own 
will, immured at Gatschina or Peterhoff, and who is, let us trust, 
rather more carefully looked after than Mr. Mokrievitch. Accord- 
ing to trustworthy accounts, the Russian prisons are simply 
crammed with prisoners, and the only possible gaol delivery is in 
the direction of Siberia. If it be true, as a Correspondent of 
the Times asserts, that a foreign sailor for a drunken “spree” in 
port, which in any other country would have earned him a trifling 
tine or a few days’ imprisonment, has recently been packed off to 
Asiatic Russia, it is quite clear that a good deal will happen before 
long. Such things can only occur when the authorities have com- 
pletely lost their heads, Siberia is supposed to be a safe pound, 
and all wandering cattle are driven into it without ceremony. But 
Mr. Mokrievitch has shown that its safety may be easily exagge- 
rated. Thecountry people, itissaid, and the expression seems to apply 
equally to European and to Asiatic Russia, are noted for their kindness 
to fugitive convicts, That kindness is not likely to be diminished by 
the knowledge that an increasingly large proportion of those con- 
victs have been sentenced only for tritling political offences or for 
other more trifling offences of the non-political kind. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson and Mr. Dawson Burns may think the sailor rightly 
served ; but persons not averse to vodka will scarcely agree with 
them. The more convicts there are in Siberia, moreover, the more 
easy will it be for them to escape. Meanwhile, Mr. Mokrievitch 
has, as we have suggested, the materials of a very promising 
Yellow-book, which, no doubt, any of the Geneva booksellers will 
be proud to bring out. It is unfortunate for him that the lively 
pen of M. Tissot has got the start of a month or two with a story 
of Siberian escape, in which there is an interesting young woman, 
and a penitent gendarme, and many fights with furious beasts, and 
other such like attractions, which may possibly be wanting to 
Mr. Mokrievitch’s over-true tale. But, whereas the hero of 
M. Tissot’s (and his collaborator M. Améro's) tale only had to go 
to the Arctic Sea, where a convenient imitator of Professor 
Nordenskiéld picked him up and took him to regions of safety, 
Mr. Mokrievitch, as has been said, “ did” Siberia thoroughly, and 
European Russia as well. In the latter country he of course had 
to get “ false papers.” Does anybody know the reason of the re- 
markable ease with which false papers are always to be 
procured? It has been suggested that this reason is to be 
found in the fact that, every set of papers being a source of 
revenue to somebody, the somebodies naturally consider your false 
man’s money just as good as your true man’s. What with false 
papers, friendly peasants, arrangements for exchanging identity, 
and so forth, it cannot be said that Siberia is altogether an unex- 
ceptionable receptacle for troublesome’ persons, On the other 
hand, Geneva appears to be rapidly becoming a kind of foreign 
St. Petersburg. For some reason, not wholly obvious, Russian 
exiles do not favour London nearly so much as most other out- 
casts. Germans, Frenchmen, “ Polen aus der Polackei” flock to 
us when they are in trouble. But all good Nihilists, when they 
escape, go to Geneva or Ziirich. The women have the oppor- 
tunity to become Dr, Sophia and Dr. Vera; what the men have it 
is hard to say. Perhaps cigarettes are cheaper than with us; 
rhaps the youthful reformer of the universe likes to feel himself 
Tike Voltaire. But, however this may be, Geneva is evidently on 
the way to become the place where Siberians, with a self-given 
ticket-of-leave, do not report themselves to the police, 


FRANCO-AMERICAN GRAPES. 


HERE is hope for topers yet, and it is a lady of high degree 
T who bids them be of good cheer. At the present aha the 
minds of those who drink not merely for the day, but look forward 
to the morrow, are full of disquietude. The phylloxera is growing 
fonder and fonder of France and French vine-roots. d winters 
he seems to enjoy, and chemical applications, for the most part, 
he apparently likes. Every season there comes the same sad story 
of more vineyards destroyed, more land which formerly produced 
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grapes given up to corn and oats. It has been said with some 


appearance of truth that one reason for the indilference which the 

rench have shown latterly to commerce with England is to be 
found in the fact that their supply of wine is scarcely sufficient 
for themselves, and that the diminution of export is not therefore 
viewed with any dread. Of late dark rumours have been afloat 
that more tricks than ever are played with claret, and that large 
quantities of coarse Spanish wine, after passing through Bor- 

eaux, where there is as much baneful dexterity as there is 
at Cette, come to England as the product of French vineyards. 
There has been lately, incredible as it may seem, an increased 
boldness in the utterances of Sir Wilfrid Lawson and his fol- 
lowers, which is probably due to a belief that nature is aiding 
them. Greatly, P samen 4 will those who have the interests of 
wine at heart be elated by the news that at last there seems to be 
a chance of the phylloxera being successfully combated. These 
gu tidings are brought to suffering humanity by the Duchesse de 

itz-James, who, in the current number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, tells how the detestable parasite may be resisted. 


Apart from the interest of the subject, the article, which is 
called “La Vigne Américaine,” is well worth reading, as the 
Duchess is an excellent writer. She begins her dissertation with 
a description of the strange mixture of apathy and terror which 
the French vine-growers have shown in the presence of the 
calamity that has assailed them. It is generally thought in Eng- 
land that the highest possible science is applied to the culti- 
vation of the grape in France; but this is not by any means 
the view of the Duchess, who is herself the proprietor of large 
vineyards. At the time of the advent of the phylloxera, she says, 
“les traditions les plus étranges, les théories les plus fausses, 
n’empéchaient pas la vigne de produire @ elle seule le quart du 
revenu total agricole de la France.” Ifthere was so much igno- 
rance, it is not surprising that the cultivators should have shown 
no great skill or energy when the enemy invaded them ; but it is 
singular that they should have exhibited such imbecility as the 
Duchess describes. They have been, she says, for the most part, 
first of all confident that their vineyards would not be attacked, 
then inert and helpless when the rapid death of the plants showed 
that the enemy had come. In consequence, “les vignobles dis- 
paraissent sans autre acte défensif qu'un décret déclarant envahi un 
département de plus.” The advance of the phylloxera has been 
looked upon as being like the advance of the sea, something that 
may not be stayed. This, according to Mme. de Fitz-James, is 
the mistake of cowardice and indolence. The success which has 
attended the effort of some energetic proprietors shows that there 
is a remedy not very difficult of application, and not so expensive 
as to make it useless for all but the most valuable vineyards, This 
remedy she describes fully and carefully, though, as we shall endea- 
vour to show, her description is not free from ambiguity. Before ex- 
amining it, however, it will be best to give, in the Duchess’s own 
words, a description of all the methods at present in use for com- 
bating the phylloxera, premising that the insect shows a distaste 
for certain American vines, which is not a little remarkable, seeing 
that he comes from America, The Duchess says:— 


Les moyens de défense connus aujourd’hui sont palliatifs ou définitifs,— 
palliatifs pour prolonger l’existence de ce qui végete encore, définitifs puur 
constituer des vignobles résistans aux atteintes du phylloxera. Le pre- 
mier, le plus durable des palliatifs, c’est la submersion ; le second, encore & 
Vétat expérimental, est l’emploi des insecticides partout o&% le revenu de la 
vigne peut suffire @ ce surcroit de dépense. Les moyens définitifs sont: 
1° la greffe, pour transformer des vignes francaises en vignes américaines 
résistantes ; 2° la plantation de vignes francaises greffées sur racines amé- 
Ticaines résistantes ; 3° la plantation de vignes frangaises dans le sable. 


Of these methods, grafting is the only one which is likely to be of 
general use, though the others may advantageously be employed in 
some districts, Submersion destroys the. parasite, and the vines 
remain alive until a fresh corps of phylloxera appears on the 
scene of action. For obvious reasons, however, submersion is prac- 
ticable in but comparatively few cases, and even where it is prac- 
ticable, there are peculiar difficulties in the cultivator’s way. If 
the soil is light and permeable, the water rapidly invades the land 
of neighbouring proprietors, who naturally enough object. If, on 
the other hand, it is heavy, the water remains on it too long, and 
in consequence the vines suffer. Planting in sand is successful, as 
the phylloxera cannot live in it; but the sand must be perfectly 
pure, as, if there is any admixture of earth, the objectionable 
insect manages to keep alive. Most insecticides appear to be 
worthless, and the use of those which are efficacious is liable 
to the great objection of being too expensive for the cultivators 
who grow the grapes from which cheap wine is made. Although 
this method of preserving the vines is still, as Mme. de Fitz- 
James says, in the experimental stage, a fairly effective agent for 
destroying the obnoxious parasite has, it seems, been discovered. 
The discovery is due not to any of the great men of science who 
have investigated the subject, as they have one and all failed, but 
to a M. Fichet of Versailies, who furnished the Duchess with an 
insecticide which was successfuily tried in one of her vineyards, 
The expense of applying it was, however, great, and the Duchess 
observes that, to keep down the phylloxera the insecticide 
must be applied three or four times a year, and that poor grapes 
require it oltener than rich ones. Clearly, therefore, it cannot be 
used for the former, and must considerably increase the expense 
of making high-class wines. Also, it remains to be seen whether 
some eflect on the flavour of the grape is not produced by the 
chemical preparation which destroys the parasite. 


We come then to grafting, which, according to the Duchess, is 
thoroughly effective against the phylloxera, and is the one reall 
efficacious remedy likely to be of general use. As has been said rd 
insect originally came from America, and, unlike that later importa. 
tion, the Colorado beetle, achieved at once a marked success, There 
has been considerable controversy respecting its origin in F 
and some unfortunate men who innocently enough planted Ameri. 
can vines have been execrated as having caused the ruin of num. 
bers of their fellow-countrymen. That they have been unjust! 
blamed seems clear; but, though the American origin of the 
phylloxera has been denied, it also seems clear that he was brought 
from that country, having possibly been bred there by the tee. 
totallers who are so powerful in the United States. If, however 
America has caused the ill, she has also provided the cure. Some. 
American vines the phylloxera absolutely refuses to touch, pre- 
ferring apparently death by hunger to living onthem. Re lanting 
the French vineyards with American vines would, thereloee, get 
rid of the insect; but there are difficulties in the way of doi 
this, and unfortunately the phylloxera may be right in the views 
to which he adheres with uncompromising tenacity. The French. 
vine may be, and probably is, superior to that of America, and 
the parasite which is so justly loathed may be showing that 
at all events, possesses unerring taste. In order, no doubt, to 
preserve the characteristics of the French grape, grafting has been 
tried, and, according to Mme. de Fitz-James, the experiment has 
been completely successful, so that there is every hope of the progress 
of the phylloxera being stopped if only cultivators will show some 
energy. As appears from the extract from her article, printed 
above, two kinds of grafting are a A French vine mag 
be grafted on an American stock, or an American vine may 
be grafted on a French stock. At first sight it seems probable 
that, when the latter operation is practised, the phylloxera will 
continue to live on the roots which he has found so much to his 
taste; but the Duchess avers that there is little danger of his 
being able to do this, and that he will most likely be starved, as 
he deserves to be. Speaking of this process, she says :— 

Le seul inconvénient sérieux, c’est la présence de la vigne frangaise et le 
danger que ses vieilles racines phylloxérées constituent pour la jeune vigne 
indemne. Mais les avantages sont si grands qu’ils contre-balancent cet 
inconvénient, déja trés atténué si le greffon est d’espéce tres résistante. 
L’estivalis dominera cette situation, & laquelle succomberait infaillible- 
ment le labrusca, La racine frangaise nourrit le greffon avant de mourir, 


et cela assez longtemps pour qu'il s’affranchisse et se crée des racines ré- 
sistantes, 


It is to be observed that these words, positive and clear as they 
seem, are not altogether consistent with what the Duchess says 
later on in her article. While discussing the other method of 
grafting—to wit, the attaching a French vine to an American 
root—she speaks of the apprehensions of those who have said that 
the roots would be affected by the graft so as to become vulnerable, 
and declares that these fears are unfounded. She bids the timid 
ask the first gardener they meet about the effect of grafting, and 
then goes on to say :— 


La réponse n’est pas douteuse; le porte-greffe restera ce qu’il était, 
méme nourri de la stve desvendante d’une autre espece que la sienne: 
Pas plus dans le régne végétal que dans le régne animal, la nourriture 
n’influe sur l’espéce ; la viande d’un beeuf et celle d’un cheval, nourris de 
méme, garderont chacune leurs caractéres distinctifs, quoique l’abondance 
et la qualité de la nourriture influent sur Pabondance et la qualité de la 
viande. 


We trust that the writer's view is correct, but this statement is 
not altogether consistent with that quoted above, and, moreover, 
it seems scarcely in harmony with what is said in another part of 
the article. From the passage referred to it might be thought that 
the Duchess was in favour of the process of grafting Americar 
vines on French stocks, but it seems that it is the other process 
which she prefers. Her description of grafting begins as follows :— 


Parlons de la greffe. Touin a décrit toutes les greffes possibles et . .. 
impossibles! L’année dernitre, M. Champin s’est joué au milieu d’elles 
toutes fort agréablement avec l’esprit d’un Frangais ; M™e Ponsot les a 
étudiées dans un traité bref, sobre, utile, s’attachant & la soudure parfaite 
d'un greffon francais sur une racine américaine. Apres avoir lu et relu som 
traité, apres avoir vu ses plants greffés et bien soudés, j’aurais voulu écrire 
au-dessus de la porte des Annereaux, ce temple du succés mérité: “ Chi va 
piano, va sano ; chi va sano, va lontano.” 


Now, if she is right in her views about the effect of the root, it is 
clear that the grape produced by the process which Mme, Ponsot 
loves must be American, and not French, and surely the Duchess 
cannot view this result with indifference. It is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that the grape of the New World is inferior to that 
of the Old. Possibly, however, the Duchess is somewhat over- 
positive about the effects of grafting, and it may be conjectured 
that both systems will result in a hybrid fruit, not equal perhaps 
to the true French grape, but decidedly superior to the American. 
As the phylloxera insists on having pure French roots, his- per- 
fectly correct taste will result in his extinction. 

The slight inconsistencies which we have pointed out are such 
as might naturally be expected when # subject concerning which 
there has been much controversy is dealt with ; and they detract 
but very little from the value of the Duchess’s excellent article, 
which will doubtless be as widely read in England as in France, 
since it contains cheering views for claret drinkers, who are now 
so many and so fervent. The writer is clearly well acquainted 
with the matter of which she treats, and there is every reason for 
thinking that she is right in her cheerful assertions. The orthodox 
will probably sigh over the possible deterioration of claret 
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dy, but most men will think this a small evil compared 
with total deprivation, and will rejoice in the knowledge that, if 
cultivators will be energetic, an abundant supply of sound wine 
from Franco-American grapes may be procured. 


THE TRADE BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


by inion grows stronger day by day that the negotiations 
for The ped of the Treaty of between this 
and France will fail. The commercial community feels 

that, unless more liberal duties are agreed to, it would be better 
to have no treaty at all; and the division on Mr. Monk's motion 
shows that Parliament shares in the feeling. On the other hand, 
there is no appearance of yielding upon the side of France. Too 
little is known of the negotiations to speak with any confidence 
on the point; but, as far as one can judge from semi-ollicial 
utterances in France, there is no inclination to yield much. Some, 
indeed, of the papers supposed to reflect the views of those who 
guide the policy of France complain of the action of the Chambers 
of Commerce in England as unreasonable, and as throwing dilii- 
culties in the way of a satisfactory conclusion of the treaty, and 
even go so far as to tell us that threats will not influence their 
Government. But, on the other hand, it is admitted by the 
French Free-traders that France has much more to lose than 
land in this matter. The exports of I’rance consist very 
largely of articles of luxury, and would therefore suffer more from 
the imposition of duties. The perception of this fact may possibly 
influence French public men, and induce them to make concessions 
when they find that English opinion is resolute. We are not 
without hope, therefore, in spite of foolish action on the one 
side and foolish talk on the other, that a satisfactory treaty 
will be concluded, but we have at the same time to face the 
probability of the failure of the negotiations. It may be worth 
while, therefore, to inquire what is the magnitude and what 
is the nature of the trade carried on between this country and 


If no commercial treaty were to be concluded, it is not to 
be supposed that the trade between England and France would 
be put an end to. There was a considerable trade between the 
two countries before 1860, and since then the wealth of both 
has enormously increased. Besides, it is to be borne in 
mind that the new General Tariff of France is much more liberal 
than the tariff in force when Mr. Cobden ne zotiated his treaty 
with the late Emperor. Before 1860 the duties in France were, 
in many cases, actually prohibitory, and in very many more were 
nearly so; but the new General Tariff, though considerably heavier 
than the duties arranged for in Mr. Cobden’s treaty, is still very 
much more liberal than those which prevailed before 1860. It is 
certain, therefore, even if the new General Tariif should regulate 
the trade of this country with France, that the trade itself would 
continue to be considerable. Still, it is equally certain that the 
trade would suffer a check. Enhancement of duties means en- 
hancement of prices, and the dearer an article becomes the less is 
its consumption. This is the case even where the article is one of 
the necessaries of life; but it is move especially the case where, as 
in France, the articles are, to a large extent, luxuries, and where 
France has not a monopoly of them. We may assume, therefore, 
asa matter admitting of no doubt, that, were the General Tariff 
to come into force against us, the exports of France to England 
would fall off, and that in return our exports to I’rance would also 
dwindle, If we found asmaller market for our goods in France 
we should be obliged to turn elsewhere fur our own pur- 

But, if this be so, it is certain that l’rance would 
suffer much more seriously than we should. Speaking roughly, 
the trade of the United Kingdom with France last year amounted 
to 70 millions sterling, while the total trade of the United 
Kingdom with the whole world amounted to nearly 698 millions. 

trade with France was, therefore, but very sligltly more 
than one-tenth, or 10 per cent., of the total foreign trade of the 
United Kingdom. On the other hand, the trade of France with 
the United Kingdom for the ten years ending with 1879 —we have 
not by us the returns for last year—amounted to 625} millions 
of francs, while the total trade of France with all the world 
exceeded 2,850 millions. For the ten years, therefore, the trade 
of France with the United Kingdom averaged a littie under 
one-fifth of her total foreign trade; in other words, the trade of 
with the United Kingdom is about 20 per ceut. of her 

total foreign trade. Consequently, if the trade between France and 
England were to be entirely extinguished, Englaud would retain 
per cent. of her existing trade, whereas France wuuld retain 

t 80 per cent. of hers, Irance, therefore, would lose twice as 
much as England, and as the French trade is very much smaller 
than the English trade, the loss would be proportionately even 
greater than these figures imply. Of course, as we have already 
said, there is no fear of the total extinction of the trade between 
the two countries; but, whatever may be the amount of loss in 
case no treaty is concluded, it follows from what we have just 

m saying that the loss to France would be much heavier than 
the loss to England ; and as the foreign trade of France is smaller 
than the foreign trade of England, the loss would be even propor- 

tely greater still. From this point of view, then, it will 
be seen how foolish is the conduct of France in placing 
impediments in the way of a satisfactory treaty between the two 


countries. Our readers do not need such statistics to be convinced 
that unshackled intercourse between all the countries of the world 
is desirable in itself; but still it may be worth while to show how 
foolish, even from their own point of view, is the conduct of the 
Protectionists in jeopardizing the trade which they profess them- 
selves so desirous to encourage. Analysing in a little more detail 
the nature of the trade between the two countries, we find that 
the imports from France into England consist to the extent of 
about 40 per cent. of articles of food, about 41 per cent. of 
articles of clothing, and the remainder—between 18 and 19 per cent. 
—of miscellaneous articles. Of the articles of food sugar stands 
first in value, if we take a review of the last ten years; but 
if we confine ourselyes to the last two years we find wine 
the most valuable. Amongst the articles of clothing silk 
stands for nearly half the total imports—last year, for instance, 
exceeding 10 millions sterling out of a total of articles of clothing 
of less than 21 millions sterling. The only other of any great 
magnitude is woollen manufactures, amounting to 4,630,000/. 
The miscellaneous articles are all small individually, and are very 
nemerous. Of exports of British manufacture and produce to 
France woollen manufactures are the most valuable, amounting 
last year to 3,650,000/. Cotton manufactures stand next, repre- 
senting 1,770,000/. Coals, &c., stand for 1,550,000/., and metals 
for 1,380,000/, All the other items are small in amount. Exports 
of foreign and colonial produce bought in England by French 
manufacturers are considerable, wool, for instance, representing 
last year the very large sum of 6,950,0001. 


As regards the effect of the treaty in stimulating the trade be- 
tween the two countries it is very difficult to speak. The treaty 
undoubtedly did very considerably develop the trade ; but so many 
other influences were at work that it is impossible to say how 
much was due to the lowering of duties, and how much to the 
other influences. For instance, the rapid increase in wealth in 
both countries naturally stimulated the trade between them. So, 
again, did the improvement of the means of locomotion. So did 
the extension of telegraphs, and so did the improvements in the 
organization of credit. Another circumstance, too, has to be taken 
into account—namely, that France is a country of transit. A con- 
siderable portion of the trade between this country and Switzerland, 
for instance, passes through France, and so does a portion of that be- 
tween Spain and England, as also of that between ltaly and England. 
It would require a very minute analysis of the French commercial 
statistics to determine how much of the trade which is set down to 
the credit of France really belongs to that country, and how much 
to her immediate neighbours. 1t is noteworthy, however, that of 
late years the French trade with this country appears to have 
fallen off. This is contrary to the general impression here in Eng- 
land, where it is supposed that France has benefited more largely 
by the Cobden treaty than England—that is to say, that her trade 
has expanded much more than ours under its stimulus, However 
that may be, it can clearly be shown that of late years the French 
trade with England has been falling off, or, at least, has not been 
increasing. For instance, the imports into France from the 
United Kingdom amounted to 26 millions sterling in 1876, and in 
1879 were under 24 millions sterling. So, again, the exports 
from France to the United Kingdom, which in 1877 exceeded 
42 millions sterling, in 1879 had fallen to 33 millions sterling. It 
is to be borne in mind, however, that a large part of this fall is 
nominal only. In the interval the prices of all commodities fell 
immensely, and naturally, therefore, the total values of the im- 
ports and exports must have fallen also. It is quite possible that 
the amount of the trade may have been diminished but very little, 
although tkis large reduction is shown in the value, Another 
point to be borne in mind is that the years from 1876 to 1879 in- 
clusive were years of depression and discredit, more particularly 
here in England; that there were universal complaints of loss of 
trade; and it is only natural that the trade of France should have 
fallen off as well as that of all the rest of the world. Lastly, it is 
not to be forgotten that the past ten years have sorely tried France. 
War, insurrection, agitation, unsettled government, failure of 
crops, have all visited her in succession, and sometimes in com- 
bination. She has also had to bear an enormous increase of taxa- 
tion. And, furthermore, she has had to face a very severe compe- 
tition with some of her Continental neighbours, For example, 
while her sugar crop has twice within the past few years been a 
partial failure, the Austrian manufacturers have immensely im- 
proved their processes of sugar-making, and are gradually gaining 
a stronger hold of the English market. It would not be safe, 
therefore, to assume that there has been any real diminution in the 
trade between the two countries. But it seems, at the same time, 
clearly established that there has been no increase. One other 
point is to be borne in mind, that there has been an increase in 
the duties upon English goods imported into France of late years. 
The Cobden Treaty was the first of the commercial treaties con- 
cluded by France, and the treaty with Austria was one of the last. 
By the treaty with Austria the duties were reduced considerably 
below those of the Cobden Treaty, and England, in virtue of the 
most favoured nation clause, benefited by this reduction. But 
when the treaty with Austria came to an end the duties of the 
Cobden Treaty revived, and this doubtless had an effect in checking 
the growth of the trade between the two countries, 
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ye ainful exception of the death of Mr. Burges, the 
. year which has been completed by the recurrence of the 
al Academy Exhibition has been an uneventful one as far as 
itecture is in question. Goths, Olassicists, and Queen Anne’s 
men are still loading revolvers for their perennial triangular duel, 
and no definite success can be scored on any side. The Law 
Courts are growing space, scaffold poles are modestly extending 
themselves upon the Embankment, while St. Paul’s gives neither 
t nor sound of those wonderful innovations which we were 
told—we forget how many years ago—were in certain and a 
ficepese so soon as the malign personality of Mr. Burges should 
ve been banned from the sacred precincts. So we have to go 
back to the annual task, so eminently calming to a restless mind, 
of noticing the contents of the architectural room of the Royal 
Academy. The first thing which strikes us there is that, of all the 
architectural members of the Academy, only Mr. Street and Mr. 
‘Waterhouse put in appearances. Mr. Pearson and Mr. Norman 
Shaw are absent, while the bln of the posthumous year has 
not been taken advantage of by Mr. Burges’s representatives. Mr. 
Street appears with several designs. The glimpse which he offers 
of the nave of Bristol Cathedral, seen crossways, is very pic- 
turesque (1109), but not more picturesque than the reality. ‘Lhe 
interior of his new church at Kingston, in Dorsetshire (1101), 
built for Lord Eldon, is well thought out, dignified in the mass, 
rich in material, and complete in appointments. The monument 
about to be erected in the south transept of York Minster to the 
late Dean Duncombe (1093) deserves great praise. It is clearly 
a composition carrying dut in Middle Pointed the general idea of 
the famous canopied tomb in Early English of Archbishop Gray, 
which stands in the same transept; accordingly it bears a con- 
siderable, but we are sure quite unintentional, resemblance to 
the monument designed thirty years since with a similar motive, 
by R.C. Carpenter, for Marshal and Lady Beresford, which stands 
in the churchyard of Kilndown, Kent. We fear that Mr. Street’s 
English Church in the Via del Babuino, at Rome, will prove to 
have either borrowed too much or not enough from Southern in 
contrast to Northern Gothic. Mr. Waterhouse’s Central Institution 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute for the Advancement 
of Technical Education, which is to rise in Exhibition Road, 
South Kensington (1884), is the visible embodiment of a great 
scheme which has mightily perplexed the benevolent souls 
of Philosophical Radicals who have long felt the assurance 
of the cock that the City and all its guilds are merely one 
huge residuum of jobbing and guzzling, As the scheme is 
big, so is also to be the building, which is to be planted on the 
west side of the Exhibition Road at right angles to the British 
Museum of Natural History, so as to mask what still survives of 
Lord Palmerston’s favourite sheds. The material is red brick, and 
the style upon the whole that of Queen Anne, varied, however, by 
a strange proclivity in the window heads and elsewhere to assimi- 
late forms resembling those of Mr. Waterhouse’s Neo-Romanesque 
Museum adjoining. The architectural activity so rife at both 
Universities is hardly at all represented in this exhibition. We 
observe, however, the Master's Lodging, University College, Oxford, 
lately built by Messrs. Bodley and Garner (1078), and can speak 
well.of it as a quiet and graceful composition in that phase of 
Jacobean which has not cast off Gothic feeling. This is a style 
very appropriate to Oxford from the associations both of history 
and of art which belong to it. 

Mr. Penrose has turned awhile from his vigilant care of 
St. Paul's as it now is to give a perspective picture, seen from the 
east, of the old Cathedral as it looked in the days when its spire 
was still intact, and including Paul’s Cross, the foundations of 
which have of late years been discovered and laid bare (1060). 
A glance at this drawing is suflicient to show how little ground 
Dean Milman had for his depreciatory estimate of this Cathedral 
in comparison with other medizval minsters. Mr. Brooks's special 
manner in church-building is one which borrows as much from 
Early French as from the First Pointed of England, and as may be 
inferred from his choice of style, massiveness has been wont to 
bea favourite characteristic of his treatment, and one which has 
generally served him well. But we think that he has for once 
overshot the mark with this specialty in his Lewisham Mission 
Church (1047). Height and colour are satisfactory features about 
Mr. Alfred A. Hudson’s Church of St. Peter at Southsea (1055). 
But the perspective, which is ail the architect offers, is too crowded 
to enable us to judge if the proportions of the building will be 
successful. 

St. Mary Church, Hammersmith, by Mr. Arthur Baker (1130), 
isa large cruciform building, which has evidently been thought 
out with the intention of its posing as a minster. But an odd 
defect in. the knowledge of the fitness of things displayed by 
its architect in some conspicuous features defeats his good inten- 
tions. The eastward portion of the eastern limb is just so much 
lower than the westward one as to destroy the dignity which a 
sufficient choir possesses, and yet justso little lower as not to 
mimic a lady chapel; while the central steeple is a reproduction 
on an exaggerated seale of an idea which has its appropriate 
home in the rustic churches of Surrey and Sussex. What Messrs. 
Dunn and Hansom call St. Cuthbert’s Church at Ushaw College, 
near Durham (1105), is really a stately apsidal college chapel, 
arranged as college chapels should be—as being, in fact, choirs in 
contrast to the naves of parish churches—namely, with longitudinal 
stalls. We should think that the acknowledged failure of the 
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versely would make a repetition of the experiment j 

Lahore Cathedral, by Mr. J. O. Scott (1127; eat); is alctonstine 
cathedral in Early Pointed, with apse and procession’ path’ 
parently exhibiting but little endeavour to 
arrangements to climatic considerations. We cannot praise the 
composition of the western steeples, made up as they are of 
attenuated fleches springing from intersecting saddlebacks, Mr 
Crossland’s vast design (1138), in a showy variety of Late Italian. 
described as the entrance to the students’ stairs from the no 
quadrangle of the Holloway College, Mount Lee, m, Surrey 
mole ruit sud. ‘The tavern built at the Royal Al Dock 
Messrs. George Vigers and J. R. Wagstaffe (1104) seems suc. 
cessfully to grapple with the picturesque resources of ‘the 
domestic style of James I.’s and Charles I.’s days. But we do 
not think Mr. Vigers has been happily inspired in his National 
Hospital for the Deformed in Great Portland Street and Bolsover 
Street (1120). The system of composition belongs to that’ Jate 
period of the seventeenth century in which the narrowness of-the 
window bays is made conspicuous by a crowded line of ‘pro- 
nounced amgysese This is a thing which should be observed 
only to avoided by architects who claim for themselves 
to have all ages and all countries to choose from. Mr. West 
Neve offers some Offices at Cranbrook, in Kent (1045), carried 
out simply and unaffectedly, and therefore effectively, in that 
characteristic rural Kentish of the seventeenth century whith 
has grown out of the use of tile facings to the walls. In his Hoye 
House, Chiswick, “a painter’s home” (1040), Mr. Maurice B, Adams 
has unfortunately had recourse to the features of a later period of 
the seventeenth century, so that a pleasing outline is allied to 
details which are not worthy of the general idea. Messrs, Car- 
penter’s -and Ingelow’s St. Oswald's College, Ellesmere, now in 
the course of erection (1095), one of Canon Woodard’s surprising 
creation of schools, is a grave and practical composition in Per- 
pendicular. 


THE OPERAS. 


ERR ANTON RUBINSTEIN’S opera I? Demonio was pro- 
duced on Tuesday last at Covent Garden for the first time 
in London, when the opera was conducted by its composer. 
Herr Rubinstein does not appear among us as a novice. His 
works have been performed, with more or less success, at a great 
many concerts; but it is only now, for the first time, that he ap- 
pears asa dramatic composer. Everything that could tend to 
secure a success was at hand, and he, at least, cannot complain 
that his opera has not had a fair chance of attaining that success, 
In one particular alone he had cause of complaint—namely, 
with regard to the chorus. With splendid stage appointments, 
gorgeous dresses, the best of singers, and a most enthusiastic and 
appreciative audience, it was hardly possible for the most fastidious 
composer to be dissatisfied. Nor can we think that Herr 
Rubinstein can have been dissatisfied. How much, however, of 
the plaudits was due to his popularity as a pianoforte player or 
how much to the worth of his work is a nice question which we will 
not here endeavour to solve, and which may be left open to public 
opinion. The opera, we are told, has sustained great success in 
St. Petersburg, and it may do so in London. It must be conceded 
that Herr Rubinstein has laboured under the disadvantage of 
having one of the most colourless of libretti to work upon. M. 
Lermontoff may be a Russian representative of the “ Welt- 
schmerz” school, as we are elsewhere told, but judging from his 
work in Ii Demonio he must be but an indifferent one, for his 
conception of the character, if character it can be called, of the 
Demon is that of a shadowy Bertram and Manfred rolled into one, 
without the dramatic strength of either. He is a tame uninterest- 
ing demon, prone to do mischief if you please, but not doing it 
with any zeal. Itis indeed very difficult to find out whether he 
is a good or a bad demon; and if it were not for the fact that an 
angel in the beginning of the opera remonstrates with him, and 
urges him to give up his evil ways, we should be rather inclined 
to take part with him, so uninteresting are all the surroundings. 
After a short orchestral introduction, the curtain rises upon & 
scene among the clouds; while choruses of more or less uncertain 
intonation, supposed to be sung by evil spirits, the winds, waters, 
fountains, trees, flowers, rocks, and an occasional zephyr, occupy 
the time. During the choruses a rift in the clouds discloses 
various phantasmal forms, and a kind of Guy Fawkes meant 
for the Demon is swung across by two very large ropes. 
When this is ended, the clouds rise, and present a scene of 
much beauty. On the left is the castle of Gudal, and on 
the right a rock, on which stands the Demon, and at the back 
is the river Aragua. The Demon on his rock denounces things 
in general, when an Angel appears from another rock, and 
a debate ensues, in which the Demon appears to get the better of 
his antagonist. When these immortals have disappeared, the 
maidens appear, singing a joyous chorus; and, shortly after, 
Tamara, the daughter of Prince Gudal, and betrothed to Prince 
Sinodal, appears on a terrace. Why Herr Rubinstein should in- 
troduce his heroine so unnaturally it is impossible to say; but 
Tamara appears singing a long meaningless cadenza. A pretty 
chorus accompanies Tamara until the Demon appears upon his 
rock. ‘Tamara alone sees him, and is terrified at his words and 
appearance. He at once falls in love with her, and asks her 
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go with him and be ‘mistress of the world. Tamara, though | the garden quartette; with the and touching suggestion 
Frightened, is evidently fascinated, as is evident from the way in | of tragedy underlying the ringing notes of laughter, and never, 


‘which she repeats the words of the Demon after he has disap- 
La del mio cor avrai l’imper, 


‘peared :— 
5 La regno avrai sul mondo inter. 
‘The scene then changes to a rocky in the Caucasus, which 
i been chosen by Prince Sinodal, tive betrothed of Tamara, as a 
resting-place for himself and his troops. After the Prince has 
‘delivered himself of a most intricate air in praise of Tamara, whom 
‘he has evidently not yet even seen, he retires to rest; and while 
‘all are sleeping the Demon ap and determines to rid himself 
of his rival. This is effected 
‘who come on the stage and miraculously slay the or men, 
for they none of them know the use of the sword. is feeble 
fight over, it is found that Prince Sinodal is wounded, and finaliy 
he dies, and the curtain falls. 
' The second act begins with a bridal festival, which would 
have been complete had the bridegroom only been present. A 
messenger arrives, and states that Prince Sinodal is yrs, but 
that fatigue and night have overcome him. Tamara is not happy 
at the news, but nevertheless the festivities continue, and a ballet 
ane, Suddenly the news arrives that Prince Sinodal is 
killed, when mirth gives place to consternation, and shortly after the 
body of the unfortunate Prince is brought in ona bier. Tamara 
overwhelmed with grief makes towards it, and throws herself upon 
it, Her father, Prince Gudal, attempts to soothe her, but with no 
avail. Suddenly the Demon appears on an eminence evidently 
for him, and Tamara, who alone sees him, is awe-struck, 
After the body hasbeen removed, Prince Gudal and the others 
leave her to compose herself, when the Demon again appears, 
and to her questions as to who he may be returns the most evasive 
answers. Prince Gudal' and the others return to find Tamara 
almost driven mad, and with a strong desire to enter a cloister. 
This her father at first will not hear of, but at the urgent 
request of those around him, he at last reluctantly gives his con- 
sent. With the retirement of Tamara into a convent it would be 
thought that the act might well come to a close, but the librettist 
thinks otherwise; for while the Prince Gudal is mourning the 
double loss of daughter and son-in-law, his retainers rush in and 
demand revenge for Prince Sinodal’s death, which gives an oppor- 
tunity for Herr Rubinstein to introduce a chorus in which the words 
guerra and vendetta are drowned in a wild confusion of noise. 
. Inher seclusion in the convent, in the third act, Tamara finds no 
rest on account ofthe relentless Demon, whose mean character some- 
what discloses itself in this act. He shows himself to her in his 
true colours, and declares his love, promising all that the world 
if she will accept him and free him from the fate that 
ven has ordained shall be his. At the critical moment, when 
he is just about to embrace her, the Angel appears, and she, dying 
in his arms, is carried in the orthodox fashion up to heaven, whilst 
the Demon takes an opposite direction. 
. To this libretto Herr Rubinstein has chosen to compose the 
music. Of this on a first hearing we can but say that that which 
is not steeped in the profoundest dulness is distigured by simple 
noise, His Asiatic affectations are pretty enough in his songs tor 
the pianoforte, but dragged through the weary length of such an 
opera as I? Demonio they pall upon the listener, e are inclined 
to think that, had the libretto been worthy of the artist, we might 
have had better work from his pen; but, as it is, we cannot speak 
with praise of the opera. Indeed our general impression is one of 
ugliness and loudness unredeemed by dramatic feeling. ‘The part of 
the Demon has no character, either dramatically or musically con- 
| pe and the interest of the piece is further marred by the 
leath of the leading tenor in the first act, while some of the music 
which Herr Rubinstein has given to the various parts, especially 
Sinodal’s song, “Oh potessi almen volar,” is most exacting to a 
singer's powers. 
» Mme. Albani took the part of Tamara, and sang and acted as 
anly a first-class artist cando. At the best there is but little for 
her to do, but that little she accomplished with all the art that 
she is now justly famous for; while Mme. Trebelli sustained the 
unthankful part of the Angel with skill remarkable even in her. 
Signor Marini, as Prince Sinodal, sang the part with credit; and 
Signor de Reszke’s Prince Gudal was a distinct feature in the 
inl Signori Silvestri and Manfredi were respectively the 
and Messenger to Prince Sinodal. With M. Lassalle, who 
played the Demon, we sincerely sympathize; for the part is not 
&n enviable one for any singer to undertake, and he is much to be 
aed pA having atte as important a figure as he did in it on 
y last, 


. It isa relief to turn from J? Demonio to Signor Boito’s Mefis- 
tofele, with its really fine scoring and exquisite melodies, ‘The 
work has the not too common merit of growing upon one by re- 
Fee naerings. Its performance at Her Majesty’s Theatre on 
ursday night was, as a whole, admirable. Signor Nanetti 
Bored it is true, an unhappy tendency to the tremolo in his 
ust. scene; but he shook this off as the opera went on, and 
fang and acted with all his old skill and fire. Signor Campa- 
ba who was in exceptionally good voice, sang, especially in 
: scene, with rare beauty and taste, and acted with con- 
siderable spirit. Mlle. de Belocca may be congratulated on her 
ment of the difficult task of taking up a part associated with 
mame of Mme. Trebelli. We speak last ot the performance of 
Nilsson, for which no praise. can be too high. Never has 
Mme. Nilason given with greater force and beauty. her part in 


y a surprise by a troop of Tartars, | 


indeed, have her acting and singing both in the First and Second 
Parts seemed nearer to perfection. The stage-management was 
on the whole capital, especially in the Walpurgis Nacht; but 
there was a dangerous likeness in the working of the flying 
mantle of the first scene to the notorious pantomime effect at- 
sa in the first scene of Faust e Margherita at Covent 

en. 


JUNE RACING. 


HE Manchester Cup is becoming one of the most important 

handicaps of the year, and it is already the most valuable. 
Even wher the gambling on the Derby was at its height there 
was considerable speculation on the Manchester Cup, and as soon 
as the great race of the year was over, the betting men gave their 
undivided attention to the important handicap of the chester 
meeting. Fernandez was the first favourite. Last autumn, as a 
three-year-old, with 8st. rlb. on his back, he had only been 
beaten by half a length for the Cambridgeshire, which was won 
by a four-year-old to whom he was giving exactly a stone. Two 
lengths behind him was Cipolata, who had once beaten 
Robert the Devil. At Ascot, Fernandez had run Bend Or to 
a head at even weights, and although he ran badly in the 
Two Thousand, he won the Craven Stakes in a canter. 
He was now to carry the heavy weight of 9 st.; but this, at 
weight for age, was considerably less than what Isonomy had 
carried to victory in this very race last year. The second 
favourite was Peter, who was a year older than Fernandez, and 
yet had 1 lb. less to carry. Contrary to expectation, Fernandez 
was hopelessly beaten long before the end of the race, and as the 
horses came up to the stand, Peter was leading. Just at this 
point, however, Archer, who has so often upset hopes when 
they seemed certain to be realized, came rushing up on a twenty- 
five-to-one outsider. This was Captain Machell’s Valour, the 
winner of the first race at the late Epsom Meeting. Hitherto his 
career had not been by any means an unvarying success, but he 
had occasionally won races, and although he is six years old, his 
victory in the Manchester Cup with 8 st. 9 Ibs. on his back was a 
highly creditable performance. 

The Grand Prix de Paris was scarcely sointerestinga racethisyear 
asusual. The French Derby had been won with great ease by 
Albion, and this horse was to run for the Grand Prix. Tristanalso 
belonged to a Frenchman, but all his performances had hitherto been 
over English racecourses. He had shown some form as a two-year- 
old, but he had run wretchedly in both the Two Thousand and the 
Derby. Scobell had been an uncertain performer, both as a two- 
year-old and as a three-year-old ; but he had run like a racehorse 
of high class on several occasions. His last race had been for the 
valuable Epsom Grand Prize, which he had won very cleverly 
under a heavy weight. But the best public form was that of 
Foxhall, a colt that had been bred in America. In the City and 
Suburban he had run second to Bend Or, many good horses bei 
behind him at something like weight for age. Last year he had 
been beaten once, but he had won a couple of creditable races. 
The result of the Grand Prix was a tremendous race between 
Foxhall and Tristan, ridden respectively by Fordham and Archer. 
Foxhall won by a head, Albion was third, some four lengths 
behind the leading pair. The stake was more valuable than that 
of the Derby. Foxhall’s victory was a great triumph for the 
Americans; if the same horse had won both the Derby and the 
Grand Prix, they would have had a great deal to boast of; how 
much more proud, therefore, ought they to be when the greatest 
English and the greatest French race have been won in the same 
year by different American horses belonging to different American 
owners. 

Before proceeding to notice the racing at Ascot, we will observe 
that the sale of the Marden Deer Park yearlings, which took 
— at Sandown Park on the 11th instant, was a great success. 

enty yearlings were sold at an average very little short of 
300 guineas apiece. The highest price realized was 1,050 guineas ; 
but no other single lot went for more than 500, and only eight 
out of the twenty fetched less than 200, so the prices were un- 
usually even. Only two lots went under 100 guineas, and the 
lowest price taken was 65 guineas. This speaks far better for a 
stud than if a couple of yearlings had brought in 2,000 guineas 
each, while a large number had been 20 or 30 guinea weeds. 

The racing on the Tuesday of the Ascot week was below the 
average. In general, the racing on the first day of the Ascot 
meeting is about the best of the season. But, although the sport 
of Tuesday week was not what it might have been, there was 
plenty of excitement. Weight-for-age races are supposed to be 
far less risky things to bet upon than handicaps. Indeed, there 
are Turf moralists who look upon gambling on handicaps as a 
sin, while they regard betting on weight-for-age races as one 
of the duties of man. Such people had a nice opportunity 
of putting their principles into practice in the race for the 
Gold Vase. Three horses were to: start, Peter, Monarch, and 
Ambassadress, and, on. public form, the backers were 
fectly justified in laying 3 to 1 on Peter. There ieainel es 
be no doubt about Peter's powers to win, but, unfortunatel 
for his backers, “he had other objects in view.” He nl 
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loped away beautifully until he reached the part of the course 
which was nearest to his stables, when he determined to go home 
and leave Monarch and Ambassadress to finish the race by them- 
selves. He a short, and when on he kicked and 
bucked in a highly reprehensible manner. The most energetic of 
his backers, that their had failed them, hastened 
immediately to lay 6 and 7 to 4 on Monarch, in order to recoup 
themselves; but this was only throwing good money after bad, for 
Ambassadress, a four-year-old that had never won a race pre- 
viously, came away and won in a canter by four lengths. So much 
for the certainties of weight-for-age races! It had been expected 
that the winners of the Two Thousand and the Derby, who had also 
been the first and second in each of those races, would have fought 
their battles again in the Prince of Wales's Stakes. Unfortunately 
Peregrine had a slight cough, and did not start, and the race was 
considered almost a foregone conclusion for Iroquois; but, although 
he won the race, he had to gallop as fast as his legs would carry him 
in order to pass the winning post in front of Geologist, to whom 
he was conceding the considerable weight of 9 lbs. The Ascot 
Stakes was an unsatisfactory affair, for as Retreat and Teviotdale 
were running in together, the former managed to bump heavily 
against the latter; so, although Retreat came in first, the race had 
to be awarded to Teviotdale, who had won it last year. There 
was a good race among some two-year-olds for the Biennial. 
Purple and Scarlet won by a head, then came Amalfi, and a head 
behind him were the Zee colt and Haverhill, who ran a dead heat 
for third place. All four were carrying the same weight. It 
may be remembered that in the Woodcote Stakes at Epsom Dun- 
more had beaten Purple and Scarlet by a neck only at even 
pt are These two races must be carefully borne in mind by 
students of two-year-old form, for whatever difference there may 
be between these five colts in the future, they were presumably 
within a very few pounds of each other at one time. Archer and 
Cacnon rode a beautiful race, in a match, on two fillies by Wen- 
lock, the half-sisters running a dead heat. 

After Peter’s misbehaviour on the fast day of the meeting 
there were great differences of opinion as to the desirability 
of backing him for the Royal Hunt Cup on the Wednes- 
day. Nevertheless he became a strong favourite, and he was 
backed at starting at 100 to 30. He seemed to be in a 
bad humour again, for on the way down to the post 
he stopped so short that even the famous Archer suffered 
some “displacement” for a moment. The brute then set 
to work to get rid of his jockey. In this, however, he failed, 
and although Archer had a very unpleasant ride, he reached 
the starting-post on his horses back. There again Peter 
gave some specimens of his vagaries. He bounced about 

ike an india-rubber ball, and he excelled the mechanical horse 
in the variety of his movements, When the field of twenty 
horses at last got off, Peter started with the rest, but he had not 
ed far when he stopped short and kicked as viciously as a 
mule, All hopes of his winning now seemed to be at an end, for 
even a bad start is generally irremediable in the Hunt Cup, and 
now the body of the field had got a long way ahead. But Archer 
was resolute, and taking his wrong-minded charge by the head, he 
started in pursuit. Finding that his nose was turned towards his 
beloved corn bin, Peter now took it into his head to go home as 
fast as he could, and passing his opponents one after the other, he 
eventually gained the lead, and won the race by three-quarters of 
a length. Considering the heavy weight he was carrying (9 st. 
3 lbs.) and the ground that he lost early in the race, this perform- 
ance of Peter's ought ever to be memorable in the annals of 
Ascot. Well as Archer had ridden in the Hunt Cup, he showed 
his skill still further in the Biennial a little later in the afternoon. 
Limestone had beaten Scobell, and was apparently winning when 
Archer swooped down upon him with Voluptuary, and just won the 
race by a head. Sir Charles, who had been such a hero at Ascot 
a year ago, was fourth. Scobell had been the first favourite, with 
s laid on him, and he ought to have run better. In the Epsom 
Grand Prize he had given Voluptuary 4 lbs., and beaten him easily, 
and now that they were running at even weights, Voluptuary gal- 
loped past him as if he were standing still. His excuses must be 
that he had only arrived from Paris the day before the race, and 
that he had got a cough. Many trainers were complaining at Ascot 
of the prevalence of coughing among their horses. in 
England and in France, horses of all s have been suffering 
lately from a bad type of influenza, which has proved fatal in 
many instances, and it is said to have been worse on the other side 
of the Channel than on this. 

The Thursday was but a dull day’s racing. It was a mere form 
for Robert the Devil to canter in five ‘eagike in front of Petronel 
for the Gold Cup, and although Iroquois only beat Léon by half a 
length for the St. James’s Palace Stakes, he could evidently have 

ped right away from him if his jockey had wished it. Count 
e won the valuable Rous Memorial Stakes with Poulet, 
and Lord Rosebery won the New Stakes for two-year-olds, with 
his filly Kermesse, who finished a couple of lengths in front of 
Kingdom and four lengths in front of Shrewsbury, two colts 
which are considered far above the average. the New 
Biennial Stakes there was a terrible upset of a strong favourite. 
The long odds of 7 to 2 were laid on Golden Eye, but she never 
looked formidable during the race, and finished’ third only to 
Skipetar. This sort of thing generally happens at least once or 
twice during every Ascot meeting. 

It was a great pity that Bend Or was unable to run against 

Peter in the Hardwicke Stakes. Chippendale, Geologist, Preston- 


pans, Poulet, Bonnie Doon, Cumberland, and Sportsman 
— the field that opposed Peter, but they had - chance with 
im, and he came in eight lengths in advance of the nearest of the 
. Altogether, Peter was quite the hero of the Ascot meet. 
ing, although he distinguished himself as much for wickedness ag 
for speed. The Alexandra Plate was a mere exercise canter for 
Robert the Devil, and he came in as he liked, Exeter and Reveller 
following at a very respectful distance. Backers are likely to remem. 
ber the Queen’s Stand Plate, They laid 5 to 2 on Charibert, who wag 
ridden by Archer. The great jockey made one of the rushes for 
which he is so justly famous, but even Archer is mortal, and for 
once, instead of er by a head, he lost by a head, to the 
intense chagrin of the plungers; but in the next race, which was 
the last of the meeting, he showed that he had not lost hig 
cunning, for he brought Lord Bradford’s Sword Dance up in the 
last few strides, and won by a head in his most brilliant style, 
After Ascot races there is generally some discussion on the 
question whether the meeting has ine most favourable to 
backers of horses or to fielders. During the late meeting, a backer 
who put the same sum on the first favourite for every race would 
have won rather more than two and a half times that amount in 
the course of the week. 

The yearlings of the Cobham Stud were sold on the Saturday 
after Ascot, when good prices were realized, twenty-one yearlings 
averaging nearly 300 guineas each. Twenty-six other yearlings 
were sold (or bought in) in the course of the same afternoon, and 
these averaged over 200 apiece, The yearling sales, thus far, have 
been more successful this year than for some time past, 


REVIEWS. 


WHEELER’S HISTORY OF INDIA.—VOL. IV., PART IL 


by this half volume Mr. Talboys Wheeler completes his history 
of the Moghul Empire, It is chiefly occupied with the reign 
of the Emperor Aurangzeb; and Mr. Wheeler gives the briefest 
of brief notices of that monarch’s successors, but these notices 
may be said to be valueless. In our review of the first part 
of this volume, on April 22, 1876, we expressed an opinion 
unfavourable to that portion of Mr. Wheeler's history, and on 
reading this part we see little reason to give another opinion of the 
continuation. This - is a valuable contribution to history, but 
is too one-sided and incomplete to rank as a history. In the 
former of this volume Mr. Wheeler showed his contempt for 
the native Mahomedan historians; and it is but too clear that he 
knows little about them or the language in which they wrote, 
He seldom fails to seize an opportunity of disparaging them ; and, 
although his animadversions are sometimes reasonable, they as 
often show an incorrect and prejudiced apprehension. For many 
centuries we are entirely indebted for our knowledge of Indian 
history to the native authors who wrote in Persian, and their 
works deserve a most careful and candid sifting. No one can 
claim for them strict impartiality, full details of events, or 
accurate statements of dates and concurrent circumstances, But 
it is the business of the true historian to carefully compare and 
examine their statements, and to arrive, if possible, at some 
detinite and plausible result. Mr. Wheeler's method is short and 
simple. He applies to them in particular what Sir R. Walpole 
said of history in general, and dismisses them with contempt and 
undisguised dislike. This volume, so far as it relates to Ma- 
homedan history, is derived almost exclusively from European 
travellers in India. In collecting the evidence of these writers 
Mr. Wheeler has rendered an inestimable service. One of them, 
the Venetian physician Manouchi, resided in India forty-eight 
years; and his elaborate work, founded on personal observation 
and from diligent examination of the Persian chronicles and 
registers preserved at Delhi, is a most valuable contribution 
to the histories of the reigns of Shih Jahén and Aurangzeb. 
His memoirs were written in Portuguese—why it does not 
appear, but perhaps when he was residing at Goa—and were 
adorned with portraits of the Emperors and many of the 
great men of the time. A French history of the Moghuls was 
published at the Hague in 1708 by the Jesuit father Oatrou, 
which was based on the memoirs of Manouchi, and an English 
translation of Catrou’s work appeared in London in 1826, Not 
withstanding this, the work Ge remained unnoticed until it 
was unearthed, as Mr. Wheeler states, for his use by his pub- 
lishers, Messrs Triibner. Manouchi’s original work —_ to be 
lost, or buried in oblivion upon some obscure book-shelves, but 
Mr. Wheeler has made full and good use of Catrou’s version. 
published English translation of it seems to be entirely lost, but 
a full publication of the whole work, in whatever form it may be 
accessible, is much to be desired. pail: 

The Emperor Aurangzeb with whom Mr. Wheeler deals in this 
volume, is a congenial subject for his mode of treatment. He can 
find little to say that is favourable of the best of the Musulman 
monarchs, and here he has one for whom little that is good can 0 
honesty be said :— 


By craft, hypocrisy, and bloodshed he had gained the empire of Hin- 
* The History of India from the Earliest Ages. By J. Talboys 


Wheeler. Vol. IV. Part II. Moghul Empire, Aurangzeb. London: 
Tribuer & Co. 
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dustan. Histhree brothers had perished in the fratricidal war. His eldest 
gon had suffered death as a punishment for rebellion. His father Shah 
Jahén was still alive, imprisoned in the fortress at Agra. The vision of 
Shéh Jehén was a constant terror to Aurangzeb ; it puisoned his pleasures 
and paralysed his ambition. 


This is a somewhat weak and incomplete way of representing 
the facts. One brother perished, or rather disappeared, in a re- 
bellious campaign, but he was often asserted to be alive. The 
eldest brother died by an iniquitous public execution, and the 
third succumbed to slow poison in a government fortress. The 
father died in confinement a few years after Aurangzeb’s succes- 
sion. “How he perished is one of the many mysteries of the 
Moghul régime,” says Mr. Wheeler, but he inclines to the general 
belief that the old monarch was poisoned. As to the punish- 
ment by death of the eldest son we shall have something to say 
hereafter. Mr. Wheeler has a just and hearty detestation 
of Aurangzeb’s hypocrisy. Some writers have been blinded by 
the glamour of his religious | gag weary have attributed to him 
a true feeling of religion and a hearty repentance of his crimes. 
But when the crafty monarch made a display of his penitence he 
was only one of the miserable sinners of the world, and had no 
word to say about his own especial crimes. Tis religious perse- 
cutions were in strict accord with his own gloomy and remorseless 
fanaticism ; but, like all his public actions, they were greatly in- 
fluenced by political considerations. He was a man of unbounded 
vanity and self-conceit. Ile condemned the system under which 
he had been brought up and educated, and had little regard and no 
affection for those around him, excepting so far as they were sub- 
servient to his political schemes. To secure a more perfect sub- 
mission to the laws of his religion and to cement a more united 
body of Mahomedans he abolished the use of wine, and allowed 
the use of it only to Europeans, who were restricted to the use of 
it in their own houses, All Mahomedans who crank it were sub- 
ject to the amputation of a hand or a foot, and the sellers of it to 
imprisonment or the bastinado. But it was all in vain; no edict 
could suppress intoxication, and the use of wine was universal. 
Aurap; = remarked that there were only two men in the Empire 
who abstained from the use of wine, the chief Kazi and himself, 
Even there he was deceived. Every morning the Court physician 
carried a flagon of wine to the chief Kazi, and the pair emptied it 
together. Other great officials continued to indulge secretly in 
the same vice; and the bulk of the people, who were unable to 
obtain the strong drinks they so dearly loved, took to intoxicatin 
preparations of a more dangerous character. One of his whimsica 
edicts was a prohibition of long moustachios, which he pretended 
were an obstacle to the distinct pronunciation of the word Allah. 
Mr. Wheeler sees in this an affront to the Shiahs. However it 
may be, men were appointed who ran about with scissors to clip 
the moustachios of the passers-by to the proper shape. He had a 
hatred of music, and abolished singing aud dancing. The public 
trade of the dancing-girls, the courtezans of India, was gone; and 
he ordered them all to be married—a somewhat strange punishment 
for such people—or to go into banishment. As might be expected, 
the trade which was formerly public became still more rife in 
privacy and concealment. 


Notwithstanding all his defects Aurangzeb was a man of vast 
energy and determination. His iron hand alone could have kept 
the discordant elements of the Empire under control, and have 
struggled with success against the wars, internal and external, 
which continually assailed it. He lived to an old age, and he had 
the bitterness of seeing his sons, who were of ripe years and 
anxious for power, rebelling when they found an opportunity ; 
each striving to secure his own succession, and paying little regard 
to the commands and feelings of their father. For all his personal 
faults, his hypocrisy, bigotry, and ruthlessness, he is still looked 
upon with admiration by modern Mahomedans in India as the 
greatest of their monarchs, or, at least, as second to none. His 
reimposition of the jizya, or poll-tax on infidels, and his consistent 

rsecution of them, were more agreeable to the professors of an 
intolerant creed than the tolerance and genial spirit of Akbar. 
His wars with the Rajputs, over whom he claimed sovereignty, 
were not always successful, and cost him much anxiety and much 
blood and treasure. ‘The great scene of his warfare was the 
Dekhan, where he subdued, as much by craft as by power, the 
Mahomedan kingdoms of Bijapur and Gollkonda, and where also 
he had a life-long struggle with the “ mountain rat,” the Mahratta 
Sivaji and his successors. Mr. Wheeler, as he was bound, tells 
the story of Sivaji’s murder of the Bijapur general, Afzal Khan, 
whom he had invited to a parley. Sivaji wore concealed in his 
hand a small weapon called wag-nakh, or tger's claws. With 
these he unsuspectedly clutched the unfortunate general in the 
abdomen, and then despatched him with his dagger. There can 
be no doubt as to the nature of the weapon, for Grant Duff in his 
history has published a sketch of one; yet Mr. Wheeler, writing 
from imagination and not from authority, says, “ He then drove 
the tiger’s claws to the Musulman general's heart,” a feat difficult 
of accomplishment and inconceivable to any one less con- 
fident in his own supposed knowledge than Mr. Wheeler. 
The arduous struggle in the south would have worn out a 
nan of less vigorous determination and unshaken resolution than 
urangzeb, but he succumbed at last, and died in the ciohteeem 

ar of his age and the fiftieth year of his reign. The Moghul 
Enpire is frequently represented as having attained the zenith of 
itt glory in his reign, and no doubt it extended over a larger ex- 
Paise than it had ever before reached. But the orb of empire 
wai cracking and crumbling in his grasp, and when death relaxed 


that tenacious and determined hold, the whole fell to pieces, and 
the country became the prey of fratricidal and internecine wars. The 
two elder brothers hastened from opposite extremes of the Empire, 
and settled their pretensions in a great battle near the Chambal, 
in which the second brother fell, Another, the fifth son, a rash 
and unmanageable soldier, who spurned all the kind and liberal 
terms of his eldest brother, met a soldier's death. The third 
son, Akbar, had rebelled against his father, but the fickleness of his 
Rajput allies lost him a battle, and he fled to the Mahrattas, by 
whom he was courteously received; but he was disgusted with their 
idolatry and coarse mode of life, and went to Persia, where also 
he was well received, and died some years afterwards in Garmsir. 
Aurangzeb opened negotiations tu get him back, but failed. There 
is doubt about the eldest son, Mahomed Sultan, who died when 
very young, and never makesany prominent ap ce. He would 
seem to have died a natural death, but Mr. Wheeler unhesitatingly 
says he was poisoned. We should like to know his authority. 
Perhaps he hus found it in one of the European travellers, or per- 
haps he has evolved it, as the phrase runs, from the depths of his 
inner consciousness. 

Mr. Wheeler's summary of the contents of the writings of the 
European travellers is most interesting and valuable. These tra- 
vellers vary in their acuteness and breadth of observation, but 
they all add something that throws a fresh light upon the state of 
affairs in different parts of India. Bernier and Della Valle are 
especially valuable, and the former has always found readers, from 
the liveliness of his style and his interesting details of the doings 
of the Imperial Court, where he was physician. A publication of 
a series of these travellers would probably be profitable; it 
would certainly render service, and give pleasure to the student 


| of history. Catrou’s version of Manouchi is especially desirable. 


Mr. Wheeler has his prejudices and hobbies, to which he holds 
with desperate tenacity. In his plan of the Mahomedan history 
of India he divides it into four parts, the third of which, 
beginning with Aurangzeb, he named the “ Sunni Revival,” and 
under it he classed all the remaining monarchs of India. He here 
confesses that Bahadur Shah, the suceessor of Aurangzeb, had the 
Shiah form of the creed read in the great mosque, but that he was 
obliged to retract the innovation by the violent opposition of the 
religious world. Mr. Wheeler also returns to his hypothesis that 
the Aryans and the Moghuls are of the same stock. This brought 
down upon him some ridicule in this and some other periodicals. 
He here brings forward a number of circumstances in support of 
his theory, which are .yet weaker than what he had formerly 
advanced. One alleged proof is remarkably inconsequential, even 
among the other trivial and worthless statements :— 

The Moghuls are the so-called Children of the Sun, and to this day they 

carry a peacock on their standard. Pp k of gold and jewels blazed 
over the throne of the Moghul Emperor Shéh Jahan, and a peacock is still 
the standard of the Moghul Kings of Burma. 
Now Shih Jahan was not a Moghul, but a Turk, as Mr. Wheeler 
has himself taught in the body of his book; but, even if he had 
been a Moghul, this could have no bearing on the statement that 
the Aryan Hindus are of Moghul origin. Mr. Wheeler, as we have 
seen in previous notices, is very weak in his spelling and the use 
of accents, aud his deficiencies would have received no notice here 
but for a note at the beginning of the work, which seems to be 
intended as a veil for this weakness :—“ Throughout the following 
pages the names of ‘ Aurungzeb’ has been altered to ‘ Aurangzeb,’ 
and that of ‘ Rajpoot’ to ‘ Rajput,’ to suit modern orthography.” 
Modern orthography has nothing to do with it. The words have 
always been spelt in the same way in their original languages. 
Aurangzeb is the most scientific form of rendering, which has 
always been more or less used ; and Rajput, not Rajput, has been 
the correct form for countless generations. 


ENGLISH GARDENS.* 


A PLEASANT and unpretending little volume by Mrs. J. 
Francis Foster, sets up “‘a plea for English gardens of the 
future, with practical hints for planting them,” and the plea 
is, in fact, a plea for the revival of the past. In all projects 
or attempts for such revivals there is something fascinating 
and attractive; but the measure of resulting success is apt to 
prove very meagre and ori eee The shadow will not 
go back on the sun-dial of life. We may build our houses 
externally in the style of any country, century, or dynasty we 
lease ; but we have not the slightest intention of making their 
internal arrangements, or our own manner of living within their 
walls, correspond with the period. The English garden, and its 
uses, are essentially associated with English domestic life; and it 
is only possible to reproduce a fourteenth or sixteenth century 
garden in the way in which the costumes of the time may be re- 
produced ; the result being a sort of floral fancy-ball, as pretty, 

rhaps, but as unreal, as such an entertainment must be. Indeed, 
Mrs. Poster's little book On the Art of Gardening seems to be based 
on this very principle; for it is itselfa kind of manual of costumes, 
drawn up for the use of the privileged and comparatively small 
class who possess, in time, abundance of leisure ; in space, abund- 
ance of pleasure ground; and in establishment, abundance of 
available labour. It is addressed, in fact, to the very people who, 


* On the Arto pa song a Plea for — Gardens of the Future, 
with Practical Hints for Planting them. By Mrs. J. Francis Foster. 
London: W. Satchell & Co, 188r. 
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when they are so inclined, entertain their guests at a costume 
ball. . Not the less is it a pleasant kind of reading to the less 
favoured multitude which stands by on the pavement, and looks on. 
There are two acknowledged grievances in the experience of 
every one who possésses a garden, of which it may be said that the 
ter contains the less, so that the two resolve themselves into 
one, the total inability of the owner of the garden to have his own 
way in its arrangement. The minor trouble which is involved in 
this general misfortune is that all personal associations and pre- 
ferences, and all traditions of past gardens, are sacrificed and scat- 
tered to the winds in obedience to the laws of some fashion always 
as ephemeral, and often as hideous, as those which are imposed on 
the form of woman and the eyes of man by the tyranny of dress- 
makers. It is a pleasing thought, however delusive, that by 
restoring the garden of the past we can set ourselves free from the 
fetters of this bondage. . The first step, or almost the first, which 
the reformer of the garden would find himself taking is an 
evidence of the altered system under which he is living. After 
reading the ample “ Directions for planting a Chaucerian” or “ an 
Elizabethan Border,” he would make out a list of the seeds and 
plants required, and address it to the great nurseryman who 
presides over his district, and whose catalogues reach him regularly 
once-a quarter. 

‘In the beauty and sweetness of flowers there has always been a 
refreshment and delight for human life. Women have prized and 
cherished them, and men have valued them for women’s 
sake, if not for their own. Admitting this to the fullest ex- 
tent, and premising it in anticipation of its being alleged against 
us, we think that it must be taken for granted that the 
relation of the garden to English domestic life in former days was 
in the main utilitarian. - Mrs. Foster quotes from Sir William 
Temple’s Essay on Gardening a. sentence which is directly in 
point :—“ Four or five to seven or eight acres is as much as any 
gentleman need design, and will furnish as much of all that is ex- 
pected from it as any nobleman will have occasion to use in his 
family.” For the more immediate purposes of the household the 
garden would supply fruit, vegetables when they came into 

neral use, and still earlier, herbs used for the “ seasoning ” which 
is said to-have been the original form of vegetables as served with 
meat. But, besides these, the supplementary uses of the garden 
were many, in connexion with the simpler, more self-contained, 
and more home-keeping life of country houses in the past. All 
the old botanical works, and books as recent as the beautiful series 
of Sowerby’s English Botany, published at the close of the last 
and beginning of the present century, are full of the medicinal 
and other uses of the commoner of our wild plants; and for these 
uses both native and foreign flowers were cultivated in gardens. 
Old ladies, till very recently, all unknowing of the existence and 
virtues of arnica, would barbarously strip the splendid white lily 
of its flowers in order to preserve the petals in brandy for exi- 
gencies commonly met by a brown paper vehicle or a raw beef- 
steak, and which, as we learn from a delightful passage quoted by 
Mrs. Foster from one of the old herbalists, have supplied the cause 
for retaining in our. gardens the straggling weed known as 
“Solomon’s Seal.” An experiment which we once tried, but 
never repeated, and which we cannot recommend any one else to 
attempt, proved fatal to the hypothesis that it might be a substitute 
for asparagus, which it slightly resembles in its early shoots; and 
Sowerby has omitted to notice how “ its bruised roots will take 
away blacke or blew spots gotten by fals, or women’s wilfulness in 
stumbling upon their hasty husbands’ fists.” 

The ladies of a country house in old times were more of house- 
keepers, as well as more of homekeepers, than they can be now. 
Their cosmetics, or “ washes,” as well as their scents, were to a 
large extent home made; and for these, as well as for the 
““ cordials” prepared in still-rooms, the garden was made to supply 
the materials. They had their sweetmeats and “conserves” as 
well, provided from the same source; and of the herbs which they 
used for the prodaction of these luxuries it may be hoped that the 
horrible vegetable called Angelica, a sort of gigantic parsley with 
hollow stems, is not a fair specimen, The uses of the garden in 
all these particulars have entirely passed away, although the old 
herb-doctoring still lingers in country districts, where traditional 
salves for burns, said to be more efficacious than anything to be 
had at the druggist’s, are still compounded by old women from 
receipts orally received and handed down. The merely orna- 
mental flowers in’a garden were probably but an adjunct to their 
more useful fellows; and the name of the “ border” in which 
they grew seems to indicate this supplementary position. The 
yoses combined use and beauty in one; and the fading flowers 
were not consigned to the wheelbarrow and the rubbish-heap as 
they.are now. Here and there a lead-lined urn or vase may still 
be: found which retains, or seems to retain, the fragrance of their 
departed petals. 
_ But the garden was the resource of leisure, as well as the 
repertory for housewifely simples and luxuries. It was a place of 
meditation and conference for the master of the house and his 
friends, and not less the scene of graceful labours and gentle 
interests for the mistress and her daughters, in days when leisure 
was less hurrying than it is in our generation, and when as yet 
“ garden-parties” were not. The personal care and tending of 
individual plants and flowers and trees was not unknown; and it 
is perhaps in this personal association with special growths that 
the ditference between the garden of the more recent past and 
that of the present chiefly consists. Anyone who, like Gilbert 
White of Selborne, should enter in his diary, or communicate in 


which: 
apricot on his south wall flowered, or the qulanmanl — 
began to sit, would, unless he were known as an observer collect; 
his facts for purely scientific purposes, be set down as a recluse e 
a prig. He may certainly discuss the relative character of the 
peach and the almond-blossom, yet not in association with their 
comparative beauty as spring-flowering trees, but strictly as beay. 

ing on the question of development from the ideal or orig; 
berry, in the one case of a tough skin, and in the other of a fortified 
ernel, 

The garden of an earlier age, with its uses and its interests, hag 
become extinct more completely than its companion, the fish 
The latter may, and even must, survive in the shape of ornamental 
water, or, if it seem fit to do or to talk about things on a mor 
magnificent scale, as “the lake.” It is required for skati 
parties ; it is convenient for the indulgence of a taste in fancy 
waterfowl ; and it may be useful in a dry summer. But, ag 
a fishpond, it is seldom wanted; and the fishpond, in the "old 
monastic gardens at least, was a very important domestic institu. 
tion. In much later times, and until the railway could be de- 
pended upon for the daily needs of the table, it proved a con- 
venient and habitual resource, and the humble sport of bottom- 
fishing in it was far removed from its present level of contempt, 
It is now partly obsolete ; and as the water has fared, so fares the 
land of the pleasure-ground. A modern garden-party neither 
knows nor cares anything whatever about the garden. "te day is 
over, and if the old rose-border interferes with free passage for 
the “ gallery ” of the tennis-ground, the rose-border must go. The 
garden was for the few; the garden-party is of the many. The 
garden was an adjunct of the house for the owner's friends; the 
house is an adjunct of the garden, or rather of the lawn, for the 
hostess’s acquaintances. And, accordingly, the arbour or summer- 
house of the past, with its little rough table in the middle, comfort- 
able for two and pleasantly crushed with half-a-dozen, has given 
place to a wilderness of chairs and rugs, with their familiar accom- 
paniment ofa stampede ina thunderstorm. Not that itis absolutely 
prohibited to take any interest in flowers, or to ask the hostess 
for permission to inspect her roses; but that the subject must be 
approached without the slightest breath of enthusiasm, and that 
appreciative criticism of the “collection” must not be spoiled 
any folly of sentiment or poetry. The one unpardonable offence 
is to mistake the “ Duchess of Connanght” for the “ Duke of 
Edinburgh,” or a “ Pactole ” for a “ Céline Forestier.” ; 

It is impossible that the garden of a home-living society should 
retain its traditional hold on a society which scarcely ever looks 
upon it. Mrs. Foster's question admits of a ready answer :— 
** Why should we, who might have flowers from Epiphanytide till 
Christmas comes again, prefer to have them only for two or three 
months of the year?” In the first place, “we” do not “ prefer” 
anything of the kind. ‘ We” give our orders to the nurserymen 
and the florists, and we expect them to keep us properly supplied 
with window-gardens and table decorations, to say nothing of 
bouquets and buttonholes. And if we did take care that there 
should be no “ brown, bare earth in flowerless borders” at our 
places down in the country “ from Epiphanytide ” (this year, at any 
rate) till the close of the season, cut bono? Who would see them, 
except the gardeners and the housemaids? In the social customs 
of the day, most likely, lies the real origin and the raison détre 
of the “bedding out” system, which Mrs. Foster, with the true 
gardening instinct, detests, and would fain exterminate. 

But there is an economical side whence some reasonable de- 
fence may be offered for that kitchen-dresser style of horticulture, 
in which the flower-beds on the lawn and elsewhere are regarded 
as so many plates and dishes to be filled with various kinds of 
food at stated times and washed and put aside in the intervals. 
The permanent flower-border requires a great deal of continuous 
labour to keep up in anything like presentable show, and in the 
heavier soils is almost impossible to be kept free from weeds. It 
cannot easily be dug over, and, except on a very small scale, it 
cannot be properly treated with manure. For gardens where the 
supply of labour is not abundant, and especially for those in 
towns, where dependence must be placed on the nursery-gardener 
to attend to each in its turn, the existing system probably pro- 
vides the greatest amount of neatness and beauty at the least ex- 
penditure in time and cost. A Chaucerian or Elizabethan garden 
was in all likelihood a very untidy and weed-grown spectacle. 

Mrs. Foster's pretty vision of the lawn planted with apple and 
cherry-trees, and the pink or white petals.falling upon the children 
as they play, is, we fear, hardly reducible to the prose of practical 
life. Many years ago there was seen in the Academy a charming 
picture of a young lady in a thin dress lying at her graceful 
length amidst tufts of primroses, and bluebells, and “ wind- 


society, or write to his acquaintances, the dates at 


- flowers,” and fresh grasses, and all sorts of glories of the spring 


beside a stream. There may perhaps have been a departing youth 
in an ill temper and the middle distance; for this memory does 
not serve; but the motto was concerning the “little rift within 
the lute which by and by will make the music mute”—a result 
manifestly not at all improbable as far as the “ music” of the 
lady’s voice was concerned. The painter, we trust, is by this tim 
an R.A., and above any such materialist criticism; but Mp 
Foster's apples and cherries will be much better gathered in tle 
future where they are at present, in the kitchen-garden and te 
orchard. The “ peach-tree ” and the “ golden-drop plum,” and te 
“purple perdrigon,” which she would have us, on seathitic 
grounds, “ train upon the house-walls according to aspect, sre, 
we think, open to several sound objections, among which we 
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wonly mention window-thieves and earwigs ; and we are generally 

:; to prefer the formula with which a long-departed matron, 
agardener after Mrs. Foster's heart, used to dismiss her summer 
‘tribe of grandchildren from the old-fashioned early dinner-table:— 
4 My dessert is in the garden, my dears.” wes 


w 


MRS. GEOFFREY.* 


{pes story might be very fairly described as twaddle inter- 
‘spersed with quotations, or as quotations interspersed ‘with’ 
“twaddle. Whenever the author writes in her own person, the 
(geader is irritated almost beyond measure by the feeblest nonsense. ' 
“Whenever she quotes he is scarcely less irritated by the ridiculous’ 
“display of her reading. He passes therefore through the book in’ 
‘constant state of annoyance, and though he may for a brief 
\time be amused by the author's silliness, nevertleless long 
“pefore he reaches its last chapter he sinks into a state of hopeless 


“misery.. We have read far worse books than Mis. Geoffrey, 


“for downright silliness—pretentious silliness too—-it carries off the 

Just’ as dealers in strawberries often fill the inside of: 
“the ‘basket with worthless cabbage-leaves, and make a brave 
‘show of the fruit outside, so the author of Mis. Geoffrey 
‘tries to hide the poverty of her thoughts by a display of 
‘quotations gathered from many au author. In such a caso 
“as hers we can see how much mischief is done by the Manuals 
‘of Literature with which our book-stalls are flooded. By half 
‘an‘hour’s study or so the most ignorant person can learn how 
‘to speak with an air of assurance of some great writer whose 
‘name even hitherto had been unknown to him. Any one who is 
‘gifted with a fairly good memory and a large measure of effrontery 
‘could, we venture to assert, with a fortnight’s reading pass muster | 
‘asa prodigy of learning in any ordinary company. All the greatest 
“authors have been reduced to Manuals, and in the forms of 
“Manuals they are within the digestion ofevéu the feeblest. Thus 
‘the novelist whose story lies before us brings Aristotle on to her 
‘title-page. Never before, we may feel sure, has the old philo- 
‘sopher found himself in an equally strange place. In a few pages 
‘after the opening scene we come upon the description of a farm- 
‘house on the west coast of Ireland. Here an observation of 
Cicero’s is given-with an evident air of satisfaction. By the 
‘fortieth page the time has come for describing the beauty of the 
‘heroine. But beauty in particular must be first prefaced by a 
dissertation on beauty in general, and so in one short passage of 
‘three lines Ovid, Theophrastus, and Shakspeare are all dragged in— 
‘shovelled in, we might with full propriety say. As, however, 
“Cher nose was pure Greek,” we do not feel that our author keeps 
the balance at all true in the writers whom she quotes. From 
‘Greece at least two out of her three authorities should have come, 
‘and not only one, It is not only she who quotes, but she makes 
‘all her characters quote also. From Aristotle to Longfellow 
‘their-range of reading lies. Even the villain from Australia, who 
turns up to break into a house and steal a will, is as ready as the 
‘rest. There is now and then a want of accuracy in the citations, 
‘a8, for instance, when the heroine is described as being “ cribbed, 
‘abined, and’ confined,” or where the well-known line from 
‘Richard IT. is given as— 

; - For heaven’s sake, let us sit upon the ground. 

It is somewhat too bad, moreover, of “an intrepid young man” to 
open an attack on his worldly mother by saying “ the world may 
he ‘given to lying,’ as Shakspeare tells us.” There is surely some 
little difference between a writer of plays and his characters, and 
not all the maxims that Falstaff lays down are to be brought in 
with the weight of Shakspeare’s authority. 

Of the story itself we find it by no means an easy task to give 
any clear account. In fact, however fast we tried to read 
it, we were not able to reach the end of each volume in time 

us still to retain in our memory the beginning. A young 
lady of our acquaintance who picked up one of the volumes 
fairly enough described the book by saying that the characters 
seem to do little but quote, drink afternoon tea, and propose. She, 
however, was rather fortunate in the es on which she 

ted. The same degree of interest is not kept up throughout. 

villain, asa villain, is far duller than even the quoters, the 
tea-drinkers, and the proposers, though in all these three capaci- 
ties—for in all he figures, we believe—he is about up to the rest. 
Though we at once forgot, as we have said, almost all of the 
story. that we were successtul enough to make out, nevertheless, 
finding how the matter stood, we were prudent enough to take 
Somewhat full notes as we read on. Thus, by turning to them, 
we find that not only had the heroine a nose that was pure Greek, 

t, moreover, that “her beauty was too great to be deniable.” 
+er mouth, if large, was gracious; while the colour of her eyes 
§bws black and purple as doth the dome above us. Let not the 
teider for one moment imagine that this strange change in the 
cobur of her eyes was in any way due to the disturbed state of 

ind, The scene of the story is indeed laid at the present time 
andin the disturbed districts, and both she and the hero have 
ow and guns pointed at their heads.. Nevertheless, purple and 
though her eyes grew, it was not from the blow of a shil- 
lelagh or even of the fist cf a Land Leaguer. These wonderful 
ron are described as being “sombrous,’ whatever that 
May tan. It is not an English word ; possibly it may pass muster 
_* Mra Geoffrey. By the Author of “Phyllis,” “Molly Bawn,” & 
on? Smith Elder & Co, 1881. “ 


in Ireland. In another passage we read that her lips lose their 
lachrymose look. The hero, we believe, has a description of 
his own somewhere or other; in- the. book, but at this moment 
we cannot lay our hands on it. Let our readers rest assured, how- 

ever, that he looked very much as the third son of a baronet 

who had a nice little independent estate of 1,500]. a year of his 
own would look and should look. He falls in love with Mona, 
| the heroine, and she falls in love with him. The reader detests 
them both equally long before the love-making is done. At first 
the hero plays the part of the Lord of Burleigh. He does not let 
the farmer’s daughter suspect that his eldest, brother is a baronet. 

“Some inward feeling prevents him.” The sillier the novel the 

‘more, by the way, are the characters troubled by. these inward 
feelings, this instinctive knowledge, and these intuitions. “ Tell 
me about your mother,” Mona one day says. By that question she 
strikes a chord, we read, that presently flings harmony to the 
winds, When she hears that her lover's father had been a 
baronet, she grows quite pale, and slips off.the stile on which she 
had. been sitting. A quarrel begins, and many pages of fresh 

twaddle are straightway written. The lovers separate, but meet 

| again the next day. She is engaged in making up pats of butter 

_in the dairy. They show at first signs of a reconciliation, but she 

| suddenly becomes obstinate, He rises, “and moves towards the 

| door with ‘pride in his port, defiance, in his eye,’ as Goldsmith 
would say.” This second quarrel, we strongly suspect, was simply 
brought about in order to give the author a chance of her quota- 
tion, At all events, with the quotation the quarrel at once closes, 
and the young people fall to kissing, We wonder, by the way, 
whether a sombrous eye that grew black and purple could ever 
have defiance in it. Probably .not, and hence, no doubt, the re- 
conciliation was much more. speedily brought about. He 
exclaims, “Now let us talk no more nonsense,” which cer- 
tainly was very unfair towards the author, who has still more 
than two good volumes on her hands which must be filled some- 
how or other, A mysterious will, however, goes a good way ip 
helping out the story. Where it fails there are a few Irish 
ruffians and the villain from Australia, Moreover, as an attempt 
is made to murder the heroine, the hero at once marries her, aud 
then has to make his wife known to his much-dreaded mother, the 
dowager baronet’s wife. This lady is thus introduced to us.on 
the day on which the news has reached her of her son's 

marriage. 

The urn is hissing angrily, and breathing forth defiance with all its 
might. It is evidently possessed with the belief that the teapot has done it 
some mortal injury, and is waging on it war to the knife. 

The teapot meanwhile is calmly ignoring its rage, and is positively 
turning up its nose at it. It is a very proud old teapot, and is looking 
straight before it in a very dignitied fashion, at a martial row of cups and 


saucers that are drawn up in battle array, and are only waiting for the word 
of command to march upon the enemy. 


But this word comes not. In vain does the angry urn hiss. The tea- 

pot holds aloft its haughty nose for nought. The cups and saucers range 
themselves in military order all for nothing. Lady Rodney is dissolved in 
tears, 
It takes our author many pages of hard writing before she can 
fairly get her heroine into the presence of this awlul owner of the 
teapot with the haughty nose. For such a scene a great deal 
of preparation is needed. At last, however, the bride 
reaches the brilliantly lighted hall of the ancestral mansion. 
The footman goes forward to announce their arrival, and her hus- 
band takes advantage of the moment to examine her critically 
beneath a central swinging lamp. At all events, on this important 
occasion her eyes are all that eyes should be. They are neither 
sombrous, nor purple and black, but simply great and blue. Her 
hair, if a little loose, was eminently becoming. But the owner of 
the haughty-nosed teapot, a very tall statuesque woman, in spite 
of her sweet silvery voice chilled the girl’s heart. However, she 
presently picked up a little spirit, for a young lady clad in some 
soft pale shimmering stutf—what in the name of Heaven is shim- 
mering stuff ?—gave her a warmer welcome, though her voice was 
trainante, Still her life was not at all happy, so much was she 
snubbed, till at length, we are told, like a timid snail she recoiled 
sadly into her shell. There she might have stayed had not a Duke 
and a Duchess appeared on the scene, and taken her part. On 
one occasion when she was snubbed “the Duchess with a grave 
expression looked at Lady Rodney,” the cruel mother-in-law, who 
owned the teapot that held aloft its haughty nose for nought. The 
Duke went still further, and bestowed on the heroine all the atten- 
tions which a virtuous Duke could properly bestow. 

“ Give you my word,” said the Duke afterwards to a select assembly, 
“when she looked at me then out of her wonderful Irish eyes, and said-all 
that with her musical brogue, I never felt so small in all my life. Reg’lar 
went into my boots, you know, and stayed there. But she is, without 
chaff or that, she really is the most charming woman I ever met.” 

The heroine before long discovers the long-lost will, and success- 
fully defies the villain, who first threatened her with a pistol and 
then threatened her husband with a dagger. Everything goessmooth- 
ly in the end. The villain shoots himself, and a proper number of 
young people get married. Even Lady Rodney melts at last, and 
as the reader takes leave of her and the story he sees a remorseful 
light kindle in her eyes. Why could she not, by way of peace- 
offering, have made her daughter-in-law a cup of afternoon tea 
out of her own famous tea-pot? What a fine contrast, as the 
curtain fell, might have been seen between its haughty nose and 
the pure Greek nose of the heroine on the one hand, and the eyes, 
with the remorseful light in them, of the dowager-baronet’s wife, 


and the sombrous, black.and purple, great: blue hc of the Irish 
farmer’s daughter, the favourite of a Duke and a Duchess! 
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*TWIXT GREEK AND TURK.* 


Dt’ any one is so sanguine as to think that the question of the 
future of Thessaly, Macedonia, and Epirus is simple and readily 
to be solved, and if he wishes to remain in a condition of ignorant 
bliss, we advise him not to open Mr. Chirol’s book, ’Twizt Greek 
and Turk. But whoever desires to have a brief, intelligible, and 
amusing account of the state of these distressful countries will 
scarcely find a better exponent than our author. He seems per- 
fectly disinterested and impartial. He is not a Philhellene, or a 
Bulgarophile, or an ardent adorer of the Wallachs, and, if he 
recognizes good qualities in the ‘lurks, he has little pardon or 
ity for their Government. Mr. Chirol is, to be sure, a great 
ter of Mr. Gladstone. But his dislike of that statesman seems 
partly to be due to the fact that the Naval Demonstration was 
unpopular with official Turks, and so Mr. Chirol could not obtain 
a Bouyourouldu, or passport, from the Porte. He therefore 
attached himself to a not unspeakable travelling Pasha, a very 
d fellow, though a poor sportsman, and in his company went 

m Volo to Larissa. 

The northern provinces of Turkey in Europe are, according to 
Mr. Chirol, in a state compared to which chaos is orderly. The 
last embers of the old wars of religion are glowing hotly, 
and not less fiercely burn the first flames of the new wars of 
science. Macedonia, Thessaly, and Epirus are the homes of 
broken clans, ready to cut each other's throats about a creed, and 

ually eager to do some fighting for a new semi-scientific theory 
of race. It isa country of brigandage, cooked statistics, excom- 
munications, vampires, archbishops, and pashas. On every one of 
the marches the more enterprising natives have taken to the hills. 
There are brigands of every caste and class; but the Greeks are 
the most pious, the most truculent, and the most inventive in 
abominable combinations of lust and bloodshed. Civilization has just 
reached the point at which Greeks, Turks, Bulgarians, Albanians, 
and Wallachs have learned to produce fraudulent returns of popu- 
lation, for the purpose of proving that members of their own race 
and religion are in the ascendent, and have the best claim to the 
consideration of Europe. We shall endeavour briefly to explain 
the confusion of creeds and nationalities. In Macedonia you find 
Turks, Greeks, and Bulgars, Jews and Wallachs. The pretty 
little city of Monastir, “at the foot of the defile which leads 
from Macedonia into central Albania,” is a good typical illustration 
of the blending of races. ‘ With a population which certainly 
does not exceed 35,000 souls, and which some put down at little 
over 25,000, it boasts nearly a dozen different communities, with 
separate aspirations, separate interests, and separate hatreds.” 
There are Bulgarians who have joined the Bulgarian schism, and 
this schism is the great trouble of the Greeks and their Church. 
The pliant and tenacious Greeks, during all the years of Ottoman 
sway, managed to keep on some sort of terms with their tyrants, 
while they never absolutely lost hold or hope of liberty and of 
education. Thus the Greeks were the leaders of all the non- 
Mussulman peoples, and though probably outnumbered by 
Bulgars, managed to keep the Bulgars within the fold of the 
Orthodox Church. This state of things lasted till the Bulgarians 
were informed by professors, or discovered in their own conscious- 
ness, that they, too, were members of an ancient race, and of an 
oppressed nationality. The “pride of race” awakened in 
ia, and it shows how vain a creature is man, that persons 
should be proud of being Bulgars. They resolved to keep as much 
of orthodoxy as they could, and so “hedge” as regarded their 
valuable souls, while, in all spiritual and temporal matters, they 
broke with the Greeks and their Church. This is the Bulgarian 
schism, which, woe to Mr. Chirol, is waxing rapidiy. In 
vain do orthodox Greek brigands, the most devout of men, 
threaten Bulgarian villages with fire and sword if they desert the 
Church. In vain do Archbishops multiply excommunications. 
The Bulgars have found out that, as in the famous case of the 
Jackdaw of Rheims, “nobody seems a penny the worse.” 
Nay, the impotent excommunications of the Orthodox pre- 
lates have even caused vampires to be spoken of with 
scepticism and derision. The notion used to be that ex- 
communicated people became Vrykolakas, or vampires, and 
wandered about sucking the blood of men. There were families 
in the village which claimed descent from vampires, and could 
mediate between their living neighbours and their dead relations. 
But so many people have been excommunicated in Perlepe, for 
example, because they have joined the Bulgarian schism, that 
vampires have grown familiar and nobody fears them. When 
threatened with excommunication a a now merely grins, and 
says, “‘* Ah, well, I suppose we shall all be turned into em te 
some day. The more the merrier.’ So the Vrykolaka is exploded, 
and the unlucky families who claimed connexion with him gradually 
give up their sackcloth and ashes, their dishevelled locks, their 
nocturnal spells, and all the rest of their stock in trade, and sink 
down from their supernatural estate to the dull level of common 
labouring humanity. 

Here, then, is one element in the political and spiritual chaos 
—namely, the Bulgarian schismatics. Next you have people, 
Bulgarian by race and by political sympathy, who still fear 
becoming vampires, and therefore still cling to the Orthodox 
Greek Church. But it is probable that this class will rapidly 
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diminish in numbers and importance. Next, there are 

who “ Hellenize,” speak Greek rather than Bulgarian, and throw 
in their lot with that of the Greeks, But this is a very smal] 
section of the population. The ap some Greeks are stil] 
more rare. Then, many of the Wallachs speak Greek, but others 
are Wallachian in sentiment, and wish Greeks, Turks, and Bulgars 
at the devil. They say “ We are Wallachs, Roumoungj” 
Some thirty years ago the Moldo-Wallachs had a very bad repus 
tation in Western Europe. In a French play, or novel, a yo 
man of this interesting race proposed for the daughter of a Parisian 
bourgeois. The old gentleman asked the would-be son-in-law about 
his count ry and kin, and then sighed, “ Si jeune, et déja Moldo 
Valaque !” But now the Northern Wallachs are called Roumani 
have proved they can fight, and have a king, and everything hand- 
some about them. The Southern Wallachs, also Roumownoi, and 
descended in some way from Roman colonists, look lovingly 
at their kinsfolk across the Danube. They do not see wh: 
Greeks or Bulgars of either rite should inherit the lands that are 
slipping from the grasp of the True Believers. Meanwhile the 
True Believers themselves are by no means united, even in a little 
town like Monastir. There are Albanians among them “ who 
still hold with the Porte, but the greater number look only to 
its support as the means to an end—the vindication of 
their own independence.” ‘The Albanians have read or heard of 
M. Benloew and his famous, and we venture to think funny, book, 
La Gréce avant les Grecs. M. Benloew’s arguments remind us of 
those by which Chinese are proved to be Chaldeans; New Zea- 
landers, Egyptians; Niobe to have been a Hittite; the Irish to be 
Pheenicians; and the English—Jews. “The philologists settle 
everything,” as Sir William Jones grumbled long ago, and 
M. Benloew has settled it that the Albanians are Pelasgians. The 
ery “ Pelasgia for the Pelasgians!” if successful would give the 
Albanians the south from the Pyrenees to the centre of Asia 
Minor. But at present the Albanian League would be content 
with a smaller award. Meanwhile, we have four or five interest- 
ing little nationalities, without government, education, money, or 
anything but confidence, squabbling for a territory still in the 
hands of a decadent Power, and surrounded on every side by na- 
tions both vigorous and hungry—land-hungry. Land-hunger isa 
noble appetite, and should be gratified in any one but an Irish 
landlord ; but who is to gratify all these various claimants? How 
can the Balkan peninsula possibly be divided among its popula- 
tions? Is every town and village to fall, after a quadrangular 
duel, into the hands of the stronger and pluckier section of its 
inhabitants? That would not suit the Greeks, while the 
aspirations of the Wallachs seem unlikely to be satisfied, and just 
at present the most patriotic Bulgar might think twice, or even 
thrice, before throwing in his lot with Bulgaria. 

Mr. Chirol has travelled among all these queer tribes and 
studied them at home. He has seen how readily people take to 
liking each other, in spite of differences of creed and race, when 
priests and agitators leave them to their natural impulses. He 
has found Greek bishops and Turkish pashas of the right sort on 
the most friendly and even affectionate terms, while Christian 
lasses danced with Turkish officers at the ball which followed a 
bridal ceremony. But the Greek priesthood, as a rule, make re- 
ligion the stalking-horse of political ambition. Mr. Chirol’s sketch 
of Yanina, which the Greeks so ardently and naturally desire, and 
which the Turks are so loth to with, is perhaps the best 
chapter in his book. Yanina is the daughter of Dodona, of the 
oracle of the Pelasgian Zeus, the seat of the Selli, whom 
Mr. Gladstone supposes to have preserved that famous 
“ primitive tradition” in which the Christian Trinity and 
the Virgin Mary are mixed oddly up with Apollo, Athena, 
Zeus, and Leto. “There is little doubt,” says Mr. Chirol, “ that, 
when religions and political revolutions wrought the destruction 
of Dodona, it was the inhabitants of the sacred city who, driven 
from their homes, founded the town of St. John (Iwdvwa), on the 
fertile banks of the lake which now bears its name; and during 
the five centuries of Turkish rule, when Athens and Corinth were 
mere Turkish villages, the descendants of the Hellenes have 
never ceased to resort to the schools and colleges of Yanina, even 
as their ancestors had flocked to the national shrine of Dodona.” 
Even the Mussulmans in this district have little Asiatic blood. 
But they, like the intelligent people everywhere, dread Greek 
bureaucracy almost as much, or even more, than the impotence and 
greed of Constantinople. That impotence and greed permit 
anarchy and cause provincial bankruptcy by draining Thessaly 
and Macedonia of men and money. Mr. Chirol has no doubt that 
“the old Ottoman Empire—the Mussulman theocracy—is doomed, 
on this side of the Bosphorus at least.” We quote, asa proof 
of Turkish decadence, Mr. Chirol’s description of the financial 
condition of Thessaly :— 

Thessaly, as I before stated, is one of the richest provinces of the em: 

In good years its crops of wheat, barley, Indian corn, and tobacco alme 
represent more than a million sterling. The tithes and muttons (asthe 
tax on live stock is called) bring in 200,000 liras, and the local expendiure 
has been cut down within such narrow limits that the provincial revue 
shows an annual surplus of 250,000 liras. Yet withal, the provine 18 
ractically bankrupt. Constantinople devours all its wealth, and leaves to 
it only the burden of its debts. The sale of Crown property has age 
on briskly since last summer. The principal purchaser has been 4 
Pasha, the agent of the ex-Khedive at Constantinople, who is rapilly be- 
coming one of the wealthiest landowners in Turkey. Large estats have 
also passed into the hands of native Greeks, as well as of Greeks fom 
Hellenic kingdom. Nearly half a million has been paid by the pucbasers, 
but the provincial exchequer remains empty as heretofore, for 06 P 
swallows up every farthing of the purchase money. To Governaent con- 
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alone the authorities at Larissa owed in October last 150.000 liras ; 
and so absolutely had the uncertainty of the political situation and the un- 
scrupulous financial measures of the present Grand Vizier destroyed the 
last vestige of local credit, that, instead of selling, as usual, the proceeds of 
the tithes (which are collected in kind), the Government was obliged to 
keep them in store in order to have wherewithal to feed the troops. 
Already maize was being served out to them in lieu of rice, because the con- 
tractors refused to renew the supplies on any terms save cash, and cash 
there was none to give. 


In addition to its political and economical interest, Mr. Chirol’s 
book contains many pont pictures of travel. But we wish he 
would not talk ot bond fides, and he may mislead the Datly 
Telegraph into its old celebrated blunder if he speaks of “ Milo’s 
Venus.” Milo was not a sculptor, but an athlete. 


THE OCCULT WORLD.* 


T is the proud privilege of the present age that we are eman- 
cipated from all the childish superstitions of our forefathers, 
and that we can laugh at the fairies, elves, witches, imps, 
familiars, demons, genii, and other bizarre creations of old-world 
fancy. It is true that an impartial outsider might be somewhat 
of accepting this statement, and might point to the existence 
of beliefs concerning supernatural agencies, which bear a most sus- 
icious resemblance to those which make our ancestors appear so 
Holishly credulous in our eyes. But this is only a coarse and un- 
scientific manner of viewing the matter. The fact is, we are 
assured, that the hitherto undeveloped or hidden powers of nature 
are now becoming better understood, and what was once necro- 
‘mancy or magic is now magnetism, odic or psychic foree—some- 
thing scientitic, in fact, which learned doctors may investigate in 
their intervals of leisure as a relief to the monotony of physiology 
and deep-sea exploration. This is all very satisfactory, because it 
would really be a cause for regret if the leaders of modern thought 
still hankered after visionary wonders of the alchemy type, or, 
worse still, if they were the willing dupes of unprincipled adven- 
turers, and were induced to regard the three-card trick as “a 
curious phenomenon of unconscious cerebration in a hypnotic 
patient,” to use the favourite jargon of such discussions, ing 
ourselves scientifically unregenerate and unable to see avything 
but clumsy imposture and fatuous credulity in the exhibitions— 
we beg pardon, experiments— of modern thaumaturgists, it gives us 
all the more pleasure to be able to call attention to the last new 
of “ occult” research, and to put the learned observers to 
whom we have referred upon the track of the true nature of the 
mysterious forces in question—to send them, in fact, to head- 
quarters for their information. The new light comes from the 
Kast, and the torch-bearer is Mr. A. P. Sinnett, a gentleman 
well known to Indian journalism. We will first state his case 
without comment, reserving our remarks upon the alleged facts. 

The averment is that there is a school of philosophy still in 
existence of which modern culture has lost sight ; and that, while 
modern metaphysics and modern physical science “ have been 
groping for centuries after knowledge” occult philosophy has 
enjoyed it in full measure all the while. The natural tendency, 
as Mr. Sinnett allows, has been to conceive that the occult philo- 
sophers of old—Egyptian priests, Chaldean magi, Essenes, Gnostics, 
theurgic Neo-platonists, and the rest who made a mystery of their 
knowledge, did so because they knew very little and there was con- 
sequently very little to conceal. ‘The researches of M. Lenormant 
and others, and the decipherment of ancient Egyptian and Assyrian 
magical formule, certainly favour this idea, for Chaldean 
magical hymns and the like read like arrant nonsense; but Mr. 
Sinnett knows better :—“ Men of science in former ages worked in 
secret, and, instead of publishing their discoveries, taught them 
to carefully selected pupils,” and the wonderful “ mysteries” of 
ancient times have been transmitted by secret initiation to men of 
the present day. Magic, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
does not exist, but magic in the sense of the science 
of the Magi is, we are told, quite o different matter, 
and we ought to have no hesitation in accepting its wonders, 
Tt was already a complete system of knowledge that had 
been cultivated in secret and handed down to initiates for 
ages in the days of ancient Egypt and Greece, and the adepts of 
“occultism” are even now able to perform miracles surpassing 
those recorded of the wonder works of antiquity, and proving 
them immeasurably further advanced than modern science in 
comprehending the laws of Nature. 

But it is not merely in physics that “occultists” have made 
such startling progress. “ Modern science has discovered the cir- 
culation of the blood; occult science understands the circulation 
of the life-principle. Modern physiology deals with the body 
only; occultism with the soul as well ”; the existence of the 
soul adepts prove by the simple experiment of parting it 
from the body and examining it as a separate entity. On this 

Projection ” of the soul Mr. Sinnett grows eloquent, bringing in 

way of argument or exposition references to St. Paul, chemistry, 
and captive balloons. Occultism will have “no connexion with 
the establishment over the w y,” Spiritualism ; it certainly does 
manifest its mighty powers in “much the same futile manner—by 
the familiar “rap,” the sixpennyworth of cut flowers, and the 
* direct wniting”; but these are not brought by spirits; they are 
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“ precipitated” by a “brother,” who generally takes the trouble 
to leave his hermit retreat in the Hi in order to 
be present, “in astral body,” at the meetings of the Theo- 
sophical Society—not séances be it observed—in order to 
show these little conventional courtesies of the supernatural world. 
The author of Zanont and A Stranye Story appears to have 
had more than a cursory knowledge of occultism, and the: 
sublime personage in the oe of the first-mentioned story 
is clearly a great Eastern adept of the science. Though, why 
Lord Lytton should have cast his information in the form of a 
novel, rather than of an authoritative statement, Mr. Sinnett 
cannot understand. The same distinguished writer, in his Coming 
Race, also ae reveals another secret of the art—namely, 
the potent force ed vril, which is identical with akaz, the 
force employed by “occultists.” These occultists form a mys- 
terious brotherhood, or secret association, which has branches all 
over the East, but has its chief seat in Thibet. Anybody i | 
apply for admission to the order, with a chance of being receiv 
into it; but he has first to find out one of the mysterious brethren, 
to whom to apply; then he has to go through a probationary 
course of years of trials and asceticism; and, lastly, he must 
submit to an initiation, the perils of which are so appalling that 
Mr. Sinnett considerately refrains from any mention of their 
nature, 

There is, however, a means by which the inquirer can obtain 
access to the mysterious brotherhood, and that is through the 
Theosophical Society of India, whose foundress and president, 
Mme. Blavatzky, is, though not an adept, an advanced neophyte 
in “ occultism,” and is on “astral” speaking terms with all the 
principal adepts, and even with the great head-centre himself. It 
was through this lady—a Russian by- birth, but an American 
citizen—and through her assistant, Colonel Olcott—also an Ame- 
rican—that Mr. Sinnett made his first acquaintance with the 
occult world. In order to demonstrate the existence of the 
“ brothers” and the miraculous powers which had been conferred 
upon herself by them, she exhibited several very edifying feats, 
which appear to have impressed our inquirer in an extremely 
solemn manner, but which do not seem to us either very new, or 
even, as told by the thoroughly mystified writer, very extra- 
ordinary. They consisted chiefly of producing raps on tables and 
on bell-glasses, of sending cigarettes on journeys round the room, 
and of producing missing articles from odd a oh at odd times. 
A crucial test which Mr, Sinnett asked for was the production in 
India on any given date of that day’s London Times newspaper ; 
but it was “precisely because it would close the mouth of 
sceptics” that the test was declared inadmissible. It always is! 
The world is not ready for such displays at present, and must be 
content with raps cigarette papers as indications of the 
working of higher powers. It appears, then, on a careful 
perusal of the evidence adduced by the writer, that his acquaintance 
with Oriental adepts in occult science was entirely second 
hand, and that the mediums in this case, as in that of most 
ag ay manifestations, hailed from America. They placed 

r. Sinnett, it is true, in correspondence with one of the mysterious 
Thibetan brotherhood, named Koot Hoomi Lal Sing (which, b 
the way, may be roughly translated “ Magio-cirelo-enerifisial- 
Jack”), an occult hermit of the Himalayas, whose epistles are 

iven in full. They are written in very choice American, and the 

riental lore which they contain is exclusively derived from a 
perusal of Lord Lytton’s novels, and of a a aay jumble entitled 
Isis Revealed, published some years previously by Mme. Blavatzky. 
It is curious to observe how much of their knowledge departed or 
sublimated Eastern spirits owe to European literature. We re- 
member reading the autobiography of a Persian Prince of the 
Sassanian dynasty which was revealed to the “ Prophet Harris.” 
The deceased fire-worshipper, who lived a century or so before 
Mohammed, called himself Hafiz, which means “one who knows 
the Koran by heart,” and which, by a strange coincidence, is also 
the name of the Arab-hating, anti-Mohammedan Persian patriot 
of Moore’s Lalla Rookh, 

Following Oriental custom, we will ourselves relate a little 
apologue appropriate to the subject, which has the additional 
advantage of being true. Two merry undergraduates who were 
in town at the time of the University boat-race found themselves 
in Regent Street at early dawn, when that thoroughfare was 
tenanted only by a hand-cart and an intoxicated billiard-marker. 
To put the latter into the former and run him swiftly along was 
the natural act of impulsive youth ; but the apparition of a police- 
man upon the scene caused them suddenly to abandon this con- 
genial amusement. The cart, having acquired considerable mo- 
mentum, overturned upon the pavement, and shot the drunken 
person out at the constable’s feet. ‘ What are you doing in that 
cart?” sternly demanded the officer. ‘Cart, yer stoopid!” replied 
the other, “I never see no cart! ” This is precisely the e of mind 
of your enthusiast in occult phenomena. He is hurried along by 
mischievous impulses from outside, while his own mental faculties 
are so obscured that he cannot perceive the tricks of which he is 
the victim. The experiences of such persons are very icious 
when related, for as they fail to see or will not acknowledge the 
obvious explanation of the phenomena they describe, their accounts 
of the “ miracles” which have converted them often lead others 
astray. The real “scientists ” of the present day are not without 
blame in the matter, for when the unlearned public hear of men 
whose learning they have been taught to look up to and respect 
condescending to investigate the tricks of common charlatans, 
they are apt to think there is something, after all, in any “ occult ” 
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doctrine, however extravagant it may be. Mr. Sinnett writes in 
perfect good faith, and The Occult World contains much that is 
curious and amusing; but we trust the credulity of the public is 
not to be gauged by his own as exhibited in the book, 


ART AND ARCHZOLOGY AT OXFORD.* 


Bae all English students of art are familiar with the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge. It is easy to run down from 
London by an early train, and return the same day, having seen the 
object or class of object you are engaged in studying, without fatigue 
or delay, whether it be pictures, or sculpture, or prints, or illumi- 
nated manuscripts. The things are all arranged, and are all together 
in one place. Dafortunately there are few similar examples in 
England; for though a great improvement has taken place in this 
respect of late years, few things strike the inquiring foreigner more 
than the absence of public collections in provincial towns. All 
Italian, most French, and many German cities have their galleries, 
their museums, their collections of works by local artists, and, in 
general, a statue or two commemorating some painter or sculptor 
whose fellow-citizens are proud of him. But in England not many 
ago you had no chance of seeing a picture, or a statue, or an 
antiquity except by visiting some show place and examining its 
ivate collections. Now there are excellent museums and galleries 
several large towns, such as Liverpool and Sheffield. Archzo- 
logical Societies have preserved local remains and formed museums, 
as at Warwick and Canterbury and Maidstone. Newcastle-on- 
e is famous in this way; and so is Nottingham. Even 
at Colchester there is a museum. Picture-galleries are rarer, 
and it is only at Cambridge that we can remember to have seen 
a gallery of exhibited prints. There, owing to the exertions of a 
single individual, the collections of every kind in the University 
have been brought together, catalogued and arranged, supple- 
mented and weeded, labelled, and, above all, exhibited. he 
result is eminently satisfactory to the visitor, and creditable 
to the University which has thus fulfilled its public duty, and 
strengthened the hands of a competent, enthusiastic, and 
energetic professor. Were it not that in a sister University 
there isa remarkable example to the contrary, one might have 
thought it strange that the achievements of the Fitzwilliam 
syndicate needed any notice. Prior to experience, it might be 
supposed that what has been done at Cambridge would have been 
done also at Oxford; and that the University would only need 
to know what was its duty in order to ensure its fulfilment. It 
cannot be doubted that Oxford possesses somewhere great treasures 
of art and antiquity. It has pictures and prints and illuminated 
manuscripts, and old marbles and Egyptian bronzes and ceramics. 
But where are they? Presumably they are in the Taylor Building 
and the Ashmolean. Some years ago there was a great fuss made 
about'a new Museum inthe Parks. But, so far as the outside 
blic or the foreign visitor is aware, neither art nor arche- 
ology: has a place there; and, though some say there is art in 
the design of the building and its embellishments, others 
strenuously deny it. That the Ashmolean Museum building is 
icturesque nobody has ever denied, but it is absurdly small for 
purpose, and has, moreover, been encroached upon for other 
poses than those for which Wood designed it. The Taylor 
Balding, which in many respects superficially resembles the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge, is not very pretty as an archi- 
tectural work, and though the Raffaelle and other drawings are 
shown, the greater part of the contents of its shelves and cup- 
boards is absolutely unknown. The story is told of a print 
collector who, after long and at first futile inquiry, discovered a 
brown r parcel containing a priceless but uncatalogued col- 
lection of ittle Masters, and other suchlike treasures are probably 
in the same peaceful and undisturbed abiding place. 
Mr. Greville Chester, formerly of Balliol, has appealed, in a 
phlet before us (Oxford: Shrimpton), to the authorities of the 
niyersity to remedy the existing state of things. Mr. Chester 
expresses himself no doubt too warmly, but it is easy to under- 
stand that, in common with other eminent archeologists, he 
should be betrayed into bitterness of spirit at what he sees. Can 
nothing, he asks, be done to consolidate the various collections ? 
“Not even the most bigotted admirers of the status quo can 
think that their present condition is creditable to Oxford as a 
place of learning, -while all archeologists must it as 
simply di ful.” This is the text of the whole pamphlet. 
Tt will not further Mr. Chester’s case to have stated it so strongly ; 
the case itself does not need such treatment. The mere facts, 
temperately put forward, should bring a blush upon whatever 
may be held to answer for the University cheek. It is useless 
to expect gifts of objects or bequests when little which the Uni- 
versity contains is at present exhibited, and, according to Mr. 
Chester, nothing is arranged. The archeological collections are 
five in number, or, to speak more correctly, the ancient objects are 
divided into five collections, “ to the great injury of each.” The 
t and best is on the ground-floor of the Ashmolean Museum, 
“erected, at the charge of the University, to contain the collec- 
tions of Elias ‘Ainaich given to the University on that condition.” 
In a vaulted room under the Ashmolean, besides the re- 
mainder of its pro collection, is a part of “the once 
celebrated and highly prized Arundelian Marbles, whereof the 
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rest remain in a small chamber in the court of the Schools," 
Lately, continues Mr. Chester, the directors of the Natural Hig. 
tory Museum—we presume he refers to the New Museum in the 
Parks—* have commenced a rival collection of antiquities,” byt 
they are arranged in so small a space as not to be available for 
purposes of study. ‘The marbles of the Pomfret collection arg 
“stowed away out of sight and out of mind in the dre 
vaults of the Taylor Buildings, or incongruously stuck about 
amongst the casts of the Chantrey statues.” Mr. Pitt in plaster 
jostles a Roman senator in marble, and a muse in stucco looks 
down on two Ninevite slabs. “In the Avernus below ao white 
marble bust of ‘T. Woodburne, Esq., by Behnes,’ surmounts the 
sarcophagus of a Roman child.” Some years ago Chevalier 
Castellani presented some Etruscan antiquities to the Ashmolean 
and a little later the University purchased a further collection 
of a similar character from the same learned gentleman, It 
might, of course, have been supposed that the two collections 
would be brought together into the same place; “but no such 
thing,” exclaims Mr. Chester. “It seemed good to some learned 
persons in authority to separate what a common origin, 
epoch, and locality had joined together, and so the second 
portion is placed in the Taylor Buildings,’ where it can onl 
be seen afar off, through a glass door, and is unarrang 
In the same place are some Cyprian vases, presented by Mr, 
Ruskin; and the rain was freely dropping in through the sky- 
light when Mr. Chester saw it. “Lastly, there are a certain 
number of antiquities scarcely suited to a library, but which, 
with the almost inaccessible cabinet of coins, are preserved in the 
Bodleian.” Besides these things, which are the property of the 
University, there is, in the Library of Queen’s College, a “ secret 
and rapidly perishing collection of Egyptian antiquities,” and a 
cabinet of coins at New College, of which Mr. Chester says 
as they are only to be seen in the presence of the Warden, they 
are as accessible for the purpose of study as they would be “if 
buried in the mud of the ‘Tiber or Isis.” 

Such is the general statement of Mr. Chester's case against the 
University of Oxford. He adds a large number of examples of 
the confusion which reigns among the different places of deposit. 
Thus, while a portion of the Anglo-Saxon remains is in the 
Ashmolean, another portion is “ in the new and rival collection in 
the Parks.” There is similar separation between two parts of a 
collection of gold earrings and necklaces from Greece. No donor's 
name is appended to these last; but a card sets forth that they 
came from “Gurgan.” Where is Gurgan? In the Ashmolean 
are some Egyptian remains, brought, we believe, by Mr. Chester 
himself, from a mound in the Delta. They are partly concealed 
by slabs of wood on which are laid photographs of Roman sculp- 
ture. The pictures which formerly hung in this Museum have 
been taken down and packed away in boxes, stored in the Clarendon 
Building. The most interesting object in the Ashmolean is, of 
course, the stela, which bears the name of Senda, an Egyptian 
king who reigned among the Pharaohs of the second dynasty, at a 

eriod so remote that some have placed it three centuries before 

reation. Will it be believed, asks Mr. Chester, that the other 
day the written description appended to this venerable monument 
contained two instances of false spelling? The crowded state 
of the Ashmolean is caused by the appropriation of the upper 
chamber for an examination’ hall, an appropriation which is 
bably illegal. The vault in which the Arundel marbles are deposited 
also contains some zoological and other specimens, including @ 
stuffed bullock and some castor-oil beans. A number of valuable 
objects in silver, amber, agate, and other precious materials, from 
the celebrated Tradescant collection, which have long been packed 
away in an outhouse, have been made “the subject of a painful 
correspondence.” The keepership of the Ashmolean, which seems 
to have been an honorary office till lately, has been endowed by 
the munificence of Mr. Parker with 10o/. a year, out of which the 
assistant keeper and a boy have to be paid. Mr. Chester suggests 
that the keepership should be annexed to a professorship of archa- 
ology, and complains that the Commission has done nothing in 
regard to this subject. But before such an arrangement is made 
for the Ashmolean the University has to endow a chair of 
Egyptology, which, in common with Cambridge, it still wants 
The question of the catalogues also exercises Mr. Chester's mind, 
and the statement he makes that Mr. Parker has himself, at his 
own expense, had to get some of them printed, will cause surprise, 
and, we may hope,shame. Mr. Chester finally recommends the 
purchase of a few glass cases, the resumption by the museum of 
the upper chamber, the restoration to light and air of the abstracted 
pictures, the combination of the various kinds of antiquities, the 
removal of stuffed beasts from the already cvercrowded Ash- 
molean, and the chronological arrangement of the works of art 
in the Taylor Buildings. These are not unreasonable requests. The 
real difficulty is to find some one sufficiently public spirited to sacri- 
fice time and trouble to put things in order. It is likely that a 
rigid enforcement of laws already in existence would be sufficient. 
There are probably conditions attached to many of the gifts and 
bequests from which the collections have been most largely re- 
cruited, which, if carried out, would give a reformer great power 
A very moderate expenditure would remove from the University 
what is, even to people who do not go so far as Mr. Chester, & 
scandal and shame. ‘The treasures in every branch of art and 
antiquity hidden away at Oxford are probably unrivalled, and it 
is the manifest duty of the authorities not only to make them 
accessible, but by their stores of learning to elucidate and illus 
trate their meaning. 
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SOME CLASSICAL TEXTS AND NOTES.* 


; PAGE, in his edition of the Second Book of Horace’s 
Odes, keeps as well in view as in the First Book his 
scope as the editor of an elementary classic; while never wit- 
tingly shirking a difficulty, he purveys also food of the simplest 
shape, enabling the teachable and observant tiro to acquire 
familiarity with Horace as he proceeds, noting curious uses of 
words—e.g. in Ode i. 5, “cruoribus” (rare in the plural, but see 
Verg. Zn. iv. 687, “atros siccabat veste cruores,” “ she kept try- 
ing to staunch the stream of blood which kept bursting out 
afresh”). In that passage, says Mr. Page, the force of the plural 
js obvious. Here it refers to the several spillings of blood—e.g. at 
Pharsalia, Thapsus, and Philippi. Elsewhere it is pointed out 
that in “ jam fulgor armorum fugaces Terret equos, equi- 
tumque vultus,” fuyaces is proleptic—the sudden flash of weapons 
jn front of them frightens the horses so that they take to 
flight. Something might be said on the effect of assonance here, 
but it is more notable that Mr. Page impresses the poet’s design to 
bring vividly into his picture the pale panic-stricken faces of the 
men he had seen flying for life at Philippi. In the Second Ode, 
¥. 5, “extento zvo ” is explained, with an eye to the connexion of 
“gyum” with aici, as not “ through long ages,” but “with his span of 
life extended beyond the grave”; and in v.6 Horace is pronounced 
to use “animi” as a simple genitive of quality ; “ Proculeius notus 
animi paterni” being a short form for “ Proculeius illustrious ” (as 
being a man) “of fatherly affection.” In ii. 22 he hits the certain 
sense of “ propriamque laurum” in seeing that the reward of virtue 
is a crown “that fadeth not away,” and parallels this use by 
Sat. ii. 2, 134, Ep. ii. 2, 170-6, In Ode vii. 6, “Cum quo 
morantem spe diem mero fregi,’ Mr. Page discards the far- 
fetched explanations of Wickham and Orelli, and rests on the 
simple interpretation, “with whom oft have I crushed, or broken 
the of, a lagging day by aid of wine.” Space is wanting to 
pluck all the simple flowers of this brief common-sense scholarly 
commentary, and we have dwelt on it too long already, to do more 
than notice the sound illustration of Ode xiv. 19, “ Damnatusque 
longi Sisyphus Xolides laboris,” where Page notes the discrepancy 
between this construction and the genitive of the charge, explained 
lt crimine” understood. Here“ Longilaboris” is the sentence not 

charge, as Livy has damnatus vot, ‘‘ condemned to pay the thing 
vowed” (Cicero, Verr. ii. 3,11.) We can assure our readers that 
the more they study these lucid notes, the sounder will grow their 
scholarship. 
' It is a Jabour of love which Messrs. Rivington have accom- 
plished in their neat-typed reprint of the Bucolics, Georgics, and 
Afneid on the basis of Ribbeck’s text, on a scale for eyes past 
their first keenness of vision. Open it where we will, each 
page exhibits some discrepancy from other variant readings— 
eg. in the Second Book of the neid, this text places a period 
alter “dolorem ”—at the end of v. 3 “ Infandum—dolorem’— 
and so connects all between “ut opes” and “magna fui” with 
“quis talia fando Temperet a lacrimis.” Again at v. 75 this text 
retains, in place of “ Quidve ferat, memoret ” (Heyne’s reading and 
pointing), Ribbeck’s conjecture, characterized by Conington as 
“unhappy,” “ Quive fuat, memores que sit,” &c. At 133 of the 
same book “Nec duplices natos” is adopted by Ribbeck tor dulces 
as a reading mentioned by Servius, and found in Pal. a.m.p., and 
once more, at v. 346, where Corcebus is described as 

Infelix qui non sponsz precepta furentis 
Audierit! 

we are glad to find that Ribbeck’s sympathies are with the sub- 
junctive, though several MSS.,and among them two of his cursives, 

ve audierat, The edition will be valuable in a textual point of 
view, and charmingly handy. 

We cannot find in Mr. Litting’s Myths from the Metamor- 
om told in English, anything novel in idea or execution. 

e author has seemingly taken fifteen of Ovid’s mythic tales, 
tacked a moral to each, and then gone about to imply that 
others are understood beside those expressed. Deucalion and 
Pyrrha, Phaethon, Pyramus and Thisbe, Atlas, Andromeda, 
Orpheus, Andromeda, Atalanta, Orpheus, and half a dozen others, 
are the tales which Mr. Litting has set before uncritical readers 
currente calamo, and without much research or much indebtedness 
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to the Latin. The venture strikes us as superfluous, when the 
young reader has already such preparatory helps as Blackwood’s 
Ancient Classics for English Readers, and Professor Ohurch’s 
Stories from Homer, Horace, Virgil, the Tragics, and Herodotus, 
which furnish a faithful reflection of the Greek and Latin masters. 
Although where in X. Orpheus, pp. 67-71, Mr. Litting diverges 
into poetry, and varies his prosaic réle by a set of stanzas imitative 
of Pope’s Ode on “ St. Cecilia’s Day,” he to some extent enlivens 
his matter, we cannot say that he is equally successful when he 
prints for the finale of the myth of Phaethon the inscription of 
the Hesperides on his tomb :— 

Phaethon lies buried here ; 

Of sun-god’s car the charioteer 

e needs must be ; 
In vain the mighty feat he tried. 
For in the great attempt he died 
Laméntably. 
A far more practical and distinct help to modern scholarship is 
00m in the other volume which comes to us from the press of 
essrs. Newman and Co., and presents the etymologic notes of Mr, 
Williams, a former Scholar of Trinity,on the Fourth Book of Ovid’s 
Pontic Epistles. With a tenacity highly creditable, he follows 
Mr. Roby’s lead in explaining all the more noteworthy phases of 
the subjunctive mood, and according to his limits deduces from 
his text the principles of comparative philology. Those who have 
not studied Ovid’s Pontic Epistles will recognize the wisdom of 
the selection of the Fourth Book for thus illustrating, and find in the 
—e of Ovid to Sextus Pompeius (i. iv. v. xv.), to Severus (pro- 
bably the epic poet named by Quintilian, I. O. x. 1, 89), and to an 
anonymous faithless friend (Ep. iii.) ample field for gathering fresh 
proofs of Ovidian variety and easy versatility. In the First Epistle 
(17-8), “ Da mihi, siquid ea est, hebetantem pectora Lethen ”— 
‘Grant me, if there be such a thing, ‘a Lethe steeping breasts in 
oblivion, still, I cannot forget thee.’”—Mr. Williams points an 
instance of the current unbelief in the old mythology among the 
educated Romans of Ovid's day, and later on, at v. 28, “ Quod fecit, 
quisque tuetur opus,” the poet is shown to compare his own con- 
nexion to Sextus Pompeius, his patron, with that of their respective 
masterpieces, to the famous artists of antiquity, and imply (as 
in vy. 2, ‘ debitor vite ”) that he owes his existence as much to 
Pompeius as they theirs to their makers. On i. 29, “ Artificis 
Coi” is of course Apelles, though strictly perhaps a native of 
Colophon, and in the reference to his Venus Anadyomene “ Arcis 
Actz,” in 31, stands for the Acropolis at Athens, where, as Mr. 
Williams shows from Wordsworth’s “ Greece,” were three statues 
by Phidias of Minerva, one ofivory and two of bronze. In vy. 33- 
34 the context points the right sense of the second line— 
Vindicat ut Calamis laudem, quos fecit, equorum ; 
Ut similis verze vacca Myronis opus. 

“ As Calamis” (a famous sculptor,contemporary with Ageladas, the 
master of Phidias) “claims the praise of the horses he wrought ; and 
as the life-like cow is Myron’s work, so I,” says the poet, “ not the 
least part of thy property, regard myself as the work and task of 
thy protection.” In the Second Epistle the poet shrinks from re- 
plying in poetry to Severus, because poetry, so far from being a 
gain to him, had been the source of all his trouble, and “ because 
to write a poem which you can read to no one is the same as 
dancing in the dark ”—ef. v. 33. In the 26th verse of the Third 
Epistle the first word, “ venisset,” is rightly explained as “ venire 
debuit,” the passive subjunctive of Roby, § 1604. In all but its 
attention to comparative philology, however, Mr. G. H. Hallam’s 
edition of Ovid’s Fasti, the work of a Harrow master educated at 
Shrewsbury, is the completer book of the two. Written for 
young boys, it is accommodated also to the uses of elder readers. 
Grammar difficulties have been wage | dealt with, as well as 
those of mythology and antiquities, and in the appendices Mr. 
Hallam has acted on Professor Mayor's hint, and collected a 
number of instances of the less common constructions and gram- 
matical usages found init. Using generally for his text Merkel 
and for his work Gierig, Keightley, Paley, and Professor Ramsay's 
selections from Ovid, he has produced a work handy as Paley’s, 
and, it seems to us, more copious, if less critical. Without seek~ 
ing further than the poet’s conversation with the early deity 
Janus (62-310), we glean an insight into the store of various 
erudition with which these notes are replete—e.g. on i. 75, “ Et 
sonet accensis spica Cilissa focis ? ” “ How the pistil of the saffron 
plant (best grown in Cilicia) crackles if thrown on the lighted 
altar, and so is a good omen”—a bit of folklore applied to nuts in 
Burns's “ Halloween.” The white oxen of Clitumnus are quoted 
from Macaulay for the “ Herba Falisca” of 84. The patent deri- 
vations of Patulcius and Clusius are traced in note to v. 129; and 
in that on 136 we see why, according to Ovid, Janus, like every 


janua, has two faces, one looking at the outer world (populum), 


the other (Zarem) the household god (136). In 165, &c., we are 
taught why New Year's Day is not a holiday, and get the exact 
sense of delibat—gets a taste of work by practice; and at v. 189 
find the ancestry of New Year's gifts in gilded date palm, fig, 
honied sweets, and the small brass coins which the Romans cailed 
strene, and the French étrennes. As might be expected, the poet's 
derivation of Latium from “latente Deo,” because Saturn in exile 
lay hid there, is set right by the philologer’s connexion of the 
word with mAaris, the broad plain, r having dropped out. We 
can promise an agreeable guide to the poet's teaching and its 
setting right in Mr. Hallam’s pages. 

A favourable opinion has been already pronounced. on Mr, 
Pretor’s careful editing of the earlier books of the Anabasis,and he 
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has evinced his wonted acumen and critical skill in the Seventh 
Book, which concludes the work. The prefatory analysis may be 
consulted with advantage, as too may Grote’s “ Greece ” (vol. xi.) 
and Sir Alexander Grant’s “ Xenuphon for English Readers” in 
Blackwood’s Series. 

Dr. Holden’s co-operation with the German editors, Wunder 
and Koépke, to arm English students and public schoolboys with a 
thorough edition of Cicero's oration for Gneus Plancius, deserves 
warmer ba than our space can accord. With but one 
-or two marked exceptions it is one of the most interesting of the 
specimens preserved to us of Cicero's oratory, and its bearing on 
canvassing, electioneering, political tactics, and the use of the 
ballot at Rome should 908 justified long ago its edition 
in the Pitt Press Series, by a scholar as great with Cicero as he 
is with Aristophanes, Dr. H. A. Holden will be found to have 
fulfilled his task in such wise as to have slurred no difficulty, left 
no authority unconsulted, called to aid a sound choice of 
grammars, and furnished his introduction with all the information 
on “ambitus,” “ sodalicia,” “ coitio,” and similar technical terms 
as have to be continually recurred to in the course of this most 
-attractive oration. In p. xxxvi. it is clearly defined that “ sodali- 
tates” or “ collegia sodalicia ” as would be the title in full, were 
brotherhoods for feasting and sacrifices belonging to the same 
temple-worship, and “collegia” associations of experts to main- 
tain the traditions of their calling, or of the lower ranks to pro- 
pagate their political views. Dr. Holden makes it plain in § 24 
what was the crimen sodalicit which formed the acte daccusation 
-of Gneeus Plancius, and we need but direct the student to 
the commentary on the chapters of the text, to introduce him 
to an exhaustive and lucid account of the whole action before 
the Indices, and make him fully acquainted with all the 
points and niceties of the case. Without attempting an 
analysis of Cicero’s speech, which is said without any certain 
ancient authority to have procured Plancius’s acquittal, we 
may draw attention to a Jocus classicus in c. ix., illustrating the 
orator’s high-flown compliments to the Publicani, or ‘“ farmers ot 
the public revenue,” of whom Plancius’s father was one, and who 
.as a body were convertible terms with the Equites; and a little 
after, in the latter half of Chapter x., Cicero’s eloquent comparison 
of the honourable remembrance of the people of Minturne with 
the shelter they gave to Marius in his exile, with the honour- 
able desert of Plancius for according shelter, succour, means of 
restoration from banishment to himself, Cicero, on the occasion of 
his exile. An honourable notice should be made of the chronology 
-of Cicero’s life (xlvii.—lix.), a valuable appendix on the text; and 
two indices, one geographical and historical, the other rerum et 
verborum, 

For the last volume on our list, the second yolume of Cicero's 
De Oratore libri tres, of which the date was the autumn of B.c. 91, 
we are indebted to the Clarendon Press, which will no doubt have 
treason to be proud of the work of the Professor of Latin in the 
Victoria University, when it is completed. The original presents the 
form of a dialogue between two of the greatest orators of the prie- 
‘Ciceronian age—namely, Licinius Crassus and M. Antonius; and 
the subject deals in the First Book with the studies required for 
an orator, in the Second with the treatment of the subject-matter, 
and in the Third with the form and delivery of a speech. Judging 
‘by the book before us, we are impressed by Cicero's grasp of sub- 
ject, ease, and vivacity ; and consider his treatise, though lacking 
‘the art of a Platonic dialogue, at once attractive and instructive. 
As, however, the commentary on the First Book, which would 
‘have contained Professor Wilkins’s introduction to the whole sub- 
ject, is not to our hand, it must suffice to say of Vol. II. that it 
= realizes, what might have been inferred from Professor 

ilkins’s further undertakings on Latin literature, his copious 
collateral research, his thorough acquaintance with his dramatis 
persone, and his steadfast rule of leaving no critical or grammatical 
question unsifted. A thorough edition of the De Oratore would 
‘be a boon of price to the scholar and the rhetorician, 


BOOKS ON RIDING.* 


beers simultaneous appearance of three practical treatises on 
riding is a somewhat strange coincidence. Undoubtedly riding 
is a subject of great interest to English people; and all the three 
books, which are more or less complementary to each other, may 
be studied with advantage. Any visitor to the Park or frequenter 
of the hunting-field must be satisfied that there is ample room for 
improvement even among those who may fairly be considered the 
flower of English equestrians, It is clear that the education of 
the manége must either have been altogether neglected or con- 
ducted upon principles that are radically vicious. Ungraceful 
seats are only too common; heavy hands are the rule rather than 
the exception ; many riders visibly trust themselves to the training 
and steadiness of well-broken horses, and would be all abroad 
did their horses show an excess of light-heartedness or indulge 
in any ugly tricks of temper. And we are persuaded that many 
people who can ride tolerably well are grossly ignorant of 
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horseflesh and of stable matters generally. They have always been 
in the habit of leaving everything to their grooms; they know 
nothing of the philosophy of shoeing, bitting, or even saddling: 
and, having learned to mount and sit fast in the saddle, are eon. 
tent to trust everything else to Providence. To riders who have 
never exercised their brains the study of scientific riding literaturg 
is much to be recommended. Doubtless there are many thi 
that can only be taught by practice, or which are only likely to 
seriously laid to heart when explained by vivd voce instruction, 
But, on the other hand, a readable book on horsemanship may be 
usefully suggestive in many ways, when it has given the spur to 
the dormant intellizence; aud some of its most useful directio 
though they seem to be truisms or self-evident, may nevertheless 
come as revelations to the ignorant novice. On one point these 
volumes are harmoniously discouraging—namely, that there are 
contirmed habits fatal to fine riding, of which it is next to im- 
possible to break oneself. Both Mrs. Power O'Donoghue and 
Uaptain Hayes are agreed that it is by no means nece 

to learn the art when very young. Indeed, it is Mrs, 
O'Donoghue’s opinion that girls had better not be taught to 
ride till in their sixteenth year, Before that age, their frames, 
she thinks, are too feeble; they are apt to acquire an un- 
gainly seat, and may even do permanent injury to the spine, 
Captain Hayes asserts that some of the straightest gentlemen 
riders he has ever known never crossed a horse till they were 
twenty-three or twenty-four, though possibly their seats were 
scarcely so assured as if they had been accustomed to the saddle 
from boyhood. But if, for example, the rider is once habituated 
to steady himselt by his unfortunate horse's mouth, the odds are 
greatly agaiust his ever being cured, although his eyes may be 
opened to the folly of the practice. Instinct will still be quicker 
than reflection ; and at each movement that threatens to shake his 
equilibrium, he catches nervously at the support he has become 
used to. The secret of a secure and graceful seat, and of the light 
hands as well, which are indispensable to fine horsemanship, is 
riding from balance. And every beginner would do well to lay to 
heart Captain Hayes’s recommendation to practise without stirrups, 
Once independent of those useful aids to equitation, the confidence 
when you feel them under the feet is sublime; and, moreover, 
it makes you independently indifferent to the accidents to leathers 
and buckles which might otherwise spoil many a “ good thing” in 
the hunting-tield. 

Both Mrs. Power O'Donoghue and Captain Hayes are recognized 
authorities, whose knowledge of their subjects is beyond question, 
and whose opinions may be accepted with reasoning confidence, 
On some minor matters they differ, such for example as the best 
methods with a rearing horse; but on the whole they are very 
closely in agreement, and Captain Hayes repeatedly quotes the 
lady with approval. Mrs. O’Donoghue’s book is addressed to 
ladies and will be fuund the lighter reading for both sexes. She 
enlivens it with anecdotes and her personal adventures; and 
introduces besides thoze personal and feminine touches which give 
us the sense of her individuality pervading her pages. We 
have one of these, and a rather amusing one, in the beginning 
of the first chapter. She pays a tribute to the Empress of 
Austria, which we do not doubt is very well deserved, as 
“ not only a perfect woman, but an angel of light and goodness,” 
Tf all ladies rode like the Empress and Mrs. O'Donoghue, there 
could be little objection to their riding to hounds, But for ourselves, 
we hold the ungallant opinion that ladies, as a rule, are out of 
place in the hunting-tield, and that their presence is a somewhat 
selfish encroachment on the pleasures of the rougher sex. 
“Nimrod,” in the famous run in the Quarterly, tells how the 
flyers declined to trouble themselves about ‘he fallen, because “ the 
pace was too good to inquire.” But, if a lady goes down, she 
must be picked up, should the excitement of the chase be at fever- 
heat; and, even should she be landed in less serious embarrass- 
ments, she looks for the attentions a man is constrained to render. 
Now we take it that, short of an actual catastrophe, the simple 
and selfish motto of the hunt should be, “every one for himself 
and Providence for us all.” Nor do we consider that questions of 
precedence ought to crop up in the hunting-field, as in_the 
drawing-room or any ground that is common to the sexes, Mrs. 
Power O'Donoghue quotes with approval the chivalry of the hunts- 
men who had been won over by her diplomatic civilities. “Many 
a time, when { have been holding a good place in @ run, we 
have come across some dangerous fence which it would be 
death to ride in a crowd, and the huntsman’s shout of ‘ Let the 
lady first !’ has secured her a safe jump, and a maintenance of my 
foremost position.” The lady being where she was, the courteous 
huntsmen were right. But we are misogynists enough to 
sympathize with those who are checked in such cireum- 
stances. If all ladies went like Mrs, O’Donoghue, the office of 
pilot might be a pleasure and almost a sinecure. But her 
recommendation to novices to provide themselves suitably with 
those masculine guides and guardian angels seems to speak 
volumes for the good nature of gentlemen, As she reminds 
them, they will probably get into scrapes, and in any case will 
need careful looking after. But if young ladies will go out 
hunting and get off the roads, it is to ‘be hoped they may benefit 
by Mrs. O'Donoghue’s counsels. It is impossible to do more than 
refer to her instructions, which are exhaustive and embrace every- 
thing, from the young girl's introduction tv her first pony to the 
treatment of the fagged hunter in the stable when he has come 
home from a hard run. The chapter on dress is, of course, 
especially valuable; it is written with the authority that comes 1 
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ience, and shows excellent taste and some humour as 


well, Captain Hayes pays it the compliment of borrowing from 
And tow things in her volume have pleased us more than the 
way in which she advocates kindness to horses. She makes friends 
of her own animals, and has her reward in their gratitude and 
affection. She tells us that her favourite hunter follows her like 
p dog, and has carried her through three successive seasons “ with- 
out one single —_ of sulk or bad temper.” Yet nobody else 
ean do anything with him, and “he simply refuses to be ridden.” 
The books by the gentlemen are more exclusively technical, and 
intended chiefly for men. Captain Hayes handles his subjects 
methodically like Mr. Anderson, but he goes into more minute 
detail and is far more comprehensive, His lucid directions for 
handling the reins, &c., are accompanied by clever little illustra- 
tions, which make them still more easily intelligible. He imagines 
eases of horses with various tricks and vices, indicating the most 
approved manners of dealing with these. He and Mr. Anderson 
are at one as to the qualities which are indispensable to making a 
first-rate horseman, who ought to have nerve, patience, and 
firmness, with good temper beyond all. Servants are inclined to 
be rough, and easily fly into a passion ; in their ignorance they treat 
igh spirits or timidity as faults, and accordingly many good animals 
are irretrievably spoiled. Mr. Anderson givesa useful suggestion asto 
a nervous horse, with a habit of shying, when he advises the rider 
to seem to pay as little attention as possible. When the rider 
excites himself, the horse is confirmed in the idea that there is 
really danger in the object that alarms him. And in the matter 
of stumbling Captain Hayes goes into its theory, drawing distinc- 
tions that may be very serviceable. He explains that there are 
two kinds of stumbling. One is really dangerous, whea the horse 
is either weak in the forelegs, or cramped in the action, or with 
the physical defect of too straight shoulders. But when stumbling 
arises from the knee being insufficiently bent or the toe unduly 
depressed, thereby catching upon any inequality in the ground, it 
may be safely _— unless the animal is intended for show 
er than use. e may add, for ourselves, that we have ridden 
excellent horses with this failing; that, frequently as they might 
trip or stumble, experience told us that they were absolutely sure- 
footed; but that what we chiefly objected to was that, in cases 
when they were nervous, each trip led almost invariably to a suc- 
cession of others. That such stumbling comes of a slovenly manner 
of going there can be no doubt. It happens comparatively seldom 
in saidincating weather or when the horse has been brought fresh 
out of the stable; but when listless and languid, or when fatigue 
begins to tell, then youarequickly made aware of his condition by his 
blundering. Captain Hayes'’s chapters on flat-racing, steeple-chasing, 
and training will be read with interest even by amateurs. He backs 
up his own opinions and experiences on those subjects by com- 
munications from well-known trainers and jockeys. As to giving 
“orders” in a race, his ideas seem to us very sensible. With a 
young hand instruction may be necessary; but if the jockey be a 
irly good one, the riding should be lett to his discretion. It is 
impossible to foresee all possible circumstances, and decisions must 
be taken on the spur of the moment. As for starting, he calls 
attention to the necessity for “ getting off” as quickly as possible— 
a matter in which, though it is obviously of paramount import- 
Ance, some people would appear to be strangely indifferent. As 
he says, “ whatever distance is lost at the start must be made up 
when the horses are galloping, at which time the effort to regain 
the lost lengths may very possibly be equivalent to throwing away 
an advantage of as many pounds.” Necessarily we have only 
skimmed these books, nor was it possible to do more within the 
limits of an article. But we hope that even our somewhat 
— observations may be sufficient to direct attention to their 
meri 


VISITED ON THE CHILDREN.* 


ys this book an interesting story is made out of painful and 
unpromising materials. The title, indeed, does not lead one to 
expect an enlivening narrative. Nor is the tale relieved, as a 
melancholy tale often is, by much wit or humour in the telling. 
The dialogue however, though not witty, is sufficiently pointed ; 
and the writer has the good judgment to let the characters show 
themselves in their speech and conduct, and not to show them by 
means of long dissertations about them. The plot is good enough 
to keep the reader's curiosity alive till the end of the third volume, 
and the writing is, on the whole, very fairly good. We find now 
and then faulty English, as in the phrase “he might be relied 
on to do that much”; and faulty French, such as on revient 
toujours @ ses premieres amours; but it is only fair to say that 
sins are not frequent, and that the style is,on the whole, ac- 
curate and readable. It is only when the writer attempts the high 
tragic strain that it becomes eheied or meaningless, and happily 
the general tenor of the writing is modest and unpretentious. The 
y opens with a prologue, which serves, not to explain the suc- 
incidents—for the full mpm does not come till the 
end of the book—but to arouse the reader's curiosity about them. 
= are shown a death-bed scene in a little cottage in St. John’s 
a where a young girl lives under the charge of a certain 
- Hamilton, a rising light of the medical profession. The girl 
has brought there by him, and is supported and tended in 
* Visited on the Children, A Novel. By Theo Gift. : 
3 vols. London 


her illness by him. She dies, and her death and the doctor's grief 
at it are witnessed by the young wife of the latter, who has re- 
ceived information of her husband's visits to the girl, and 
contrives to steal in unobserved upon the scene. The natural 
inference which she draws turns out at the end of the story not 
to be the true one; but, nevertheless, the facts prove to be not such 
as are likely to promote domestic happiness ; and between the doctor 
and his wife there is thenceforward an estrangement. She quits 
the scene, as the author says in the tragico-mysterious style to 
which we have referred, “ wearing that same white mask pressed 
down upon her face as though death itself had branded it there, 
the sign manual of some unhallowed act never to be taken away 
or obliterated on this side the grave; and—we shall meet her 
again years after—¢t never ts.” 

Years after a certain Mrs. Dysart, with her two daughters, 
Sybil and Jenny, appear in a viilage to the south of London, 
where they take a cottage and live in the strictest seclusion. Their 
means are slender; and the mother, though understood to be well 
connected and able to command any society in the neighbourhood, 
does all she can, first to avoid it altogether, and afterwards, when 
this proves impracticable, to limit as far as possible her relations 
with it. This line of conduct is resented by some of the newly 
enriched families of the neighbourhood, the ladies of which—as 
the author says with a not uncommon confusion of a famous battle- 
field with a famous milliner—get their dresses from Worth. It is 
not till Sybil has reached the age of twenty and Jenny of eighteen 
that the Dysarts have much contact with the outer world. By 
this time the girls, both pretty and attractive, can no longer, in 
the nature of things, be kept in seclusion; and a ball at a Lady 
Ashleigh’s, sister-in-law to the Rector’s wife, and one of the few 
acquaintances whom Mrs, Dysart has consented to make, brings 
Sybil forth into the society of the district. Sybil, the heroine of 
the story, is interesting, in spite of her want of strength of mind 
and character, partly by her pathetic fate, and partly by the ardent 
and unreasoning affection which she bestows on a worthless scamp 
who afterwards deserts her. She first, however, is engaged, soon 
after her appearance in society, to Lionel Ashleigh, nephew of 
Lady Ashleigh, and son of the Rector. THe is a curate in the 
neighbourhood, and behaves from first to last in the most exem~ 
plary manner, Possibly it is for this very reason that he fails to 
tix the affections which he seems at first to have won, and is 
eclipsed in Sybil’s thoughts by Gareth Vane, a man of the worst 
character, an unscrupulous trifler with the feelings of all fair and 
accessible ladies, and one against whom wise matrons caution 
foolish virgins, with the natural result of stimulating the interest 
and curiosity of the latter. 

Gareth Vane, the wicked hero of the tale, is the brother‘of Mrs. 
Hamilton. Among the many ladies about whom he hovers is a 
Mrs, Beverley, a young, handsome, and wealthy widow, much in 
love with him, but willing to wait her time and too clever to 
frighten away, by premature attempts to fix him, an admirer who 
could easily console himself elsewhere. Gareth happens to be 
visiting in the neighbourhood of the Dysarts, and one evening has 
a chance meeting with Sybil, whose beauty and naiveté charm him 
and make him eager to know more about her. His ardour in- 
creases in the chase, and he ends by being partly in love, partly 
ambitious to rob Lionel Ashleigh of his promised wife, and 
partly interested in the game he is playing. Sybil is in no such 
mixed state of mind. She falls over head and ears in love with 
Gareth, will believe nothing to his discredit, and after one or two 
critical interviews with the two admirers, dismisses Lionel on the 
plea that she did not know her own mind when she accepted him. 
She naturally has to pay the penalty of this breach of her en- 
gagement in the estrangement, not of Lionel, who continues to 
act a generous and unselfish part by her, but of Lionel’s relations, 
and of her own mother, who declines even to speak to her. Sybil’s 
isolation, her clinging trust in Gareth, and Jenny's fidelity in not 
forsaking a sister whose blindness she deplores, are prettily de- 
scribed. The more Gareth’s worthlessness is proved to her, the 
more she seems to idolize him. Gareth has impulsively pledged 
himself to her, but hardly has he done so when he feels the constraint 
of his new ties, and the competing fascinations of Mrs. 
Beverley. At the end of the second volume the sort of mystery 
which has surrounded the Dysart household is dispelled in a con- 
fession which Mrs. Dysart makes to Lionel Ashleigh, the jilted 
lover. It turns out that Mrs. Dysart is the sister-in-law of Amy 
Dysart, the girl whom we see on her death-bed in the prologue. 

When she first marries, her husband's sister lives with them, and 
the husband’s affection for his sister arouses the jealousy of the 
wife. He was at first Consul at Genoa, but his removal to the 
consulship at Fiume is turned to account by the wife in order to 
get rid of the young girl. She prevails on him to send his sister 
to aschool at Brighton, and intercepts the letters which Amy 
writes to him complaining of her new life. The girl at last, 
receiving no answer to her many letters, imagines herself forsaken, 
and one day the news reaches the Dysarts at Fiume that she has 
left the school, leaving no traces behind by which she could be 
found. The next news, after an interval, that they get of her is 
the anonymous announcement that she is dead, and her death is 
followed before long by that of her brother, after which Mrs: 
Dysart returns with her children to England. In the glow of her 
penitential confession, Mrs. Dysart consents to forgive Sybil, and 
goes to her daughter’s room to tell her so, only to find her gone 
away. \ 

Gareth in London has come once more under the charm of Mrs, 
Beverley, and regrets more and more the choice that he has made. 
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In this mood and resolved to bring matters to a crisis he writes 
to Sybil, bidding her meet him in the evening in a wood near the 
railway station on a particular day. There is a mistake as to the 
day, and Sybil, after waiting vainly for her lover, falls into a pit 
in her attempts to find her way home. This is the night 
on which the reconciliation between mother and daughter 
would otherwise have taken place; and when the daughter 
returns the next morning, after being helped out of the 
pit by an ill-conditioned quack doctor of the neighbourhood, 
she finds that the mother has herself died, and that the recon- 
ciliation can never take place. Trouble now accumulates on Sybil. 
Her mother is dead; Gareth, not meeting her on the wrong day, 
uses her absence as a pretext to throw her off heartlessly and with 
insult; and the events of the night in question naturally give 
something for slanderous tongues in the neighbourhood to take 
hold of. Sybil herself falls ill, and through her illness still nurses 
the belief that somehow or other Gareth is not to blame, and will 
come back to her at last. He, meanwhile, has gone off on a 
hting excursion to Norway with Mrs. Beverley and other friends. 
ionel Ashleigh, in the meantime, exerts himself to make his own 
family forgive Sybil, which he succeeds in doing, and to clear her 
reputation from the slur which her nocturnal adventure had left 
upon it. His object is to prove an alibi for Gareth, now in 
orway, on the night in question; and, in order to do so, he has 
occasion to call on Dr. Hamilton, Gareth’s brother-in-law. The 
visit leads to the result Lionel aims at, and also to a disclosure of 
Dr. Hamilton’s own past history, which is connected with that of 
the Dysarts. In his younger days, when a doctor beginning 
practice at Brighton, he had casually met Amy Dysart, then at 
school, and in a forlorn state of mind at leaving her brother; and 
the two fall in love with one another, or rather, perhaps, she falls 
in love with him. Dr. Hamilton had been a popular visitor at 
the house of the Vanes, and rumour had coupled his name with 
that of Miss Vane, whom he liked and esteemed, without loving 
her. Feeling partly bound in honour by these reports, and partly 
led on by the advantage which it is to a doctor to have a wife, 
especially a rich wife, he engages himself to her; and at this 
critical time Amy Dysart, finding her life at the Brighton 
school unbearable, flies to him for protection. Without 
breaking with either, he secretly has Amy taken to London, 
and marries Miss Vane. Too honourable to wrong Amy, 
* and too cowardly to tell the story frankly to his wife, he con- 
tinues to take charge of the girl, and to tend her through the 
fatal illness into which she gradually falls. It is only at Amy’s 
death-bed that the wife knows for certain that her husband loves 
another woman, and then the time for any acceptable explanation 
is past. Mrs. Hamilton interrupts the interview between her hus- 
band and Lionel, and notwithstanding years of estrangement is 
led at last to believe that her husband, whatever other blame 
might attach to him, had nevertheless, in perplexing circum- 
stances, been faithful to her. The book closes with the death of 
Sybil, with the marriage of Gareth Vane in Norway with Mrs. 
Beverley, and with the betrothal of Lionel to Jenny. 

The main fault of the book lies in the monotonous melancholy 
which pervades it. The women are more lifelike than the men, 
and the conversations of the latter when they are alone together 
are suggestive of the sex of the writer. It appears that “ Kpad” 
is a favourite oath with Englishmen of the presentday. Why not 
“Zounds” or “Zooks”? There is, in spite of its faults, much 
in the story that is graceful and pretty. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


T is somewhat late, sixteen years after its apparent termination, 
to publish a history of General Grant’s rity, age (1). A 
hostile critic might suggest that the lapse of time contributed 
not a little to General Badeau’s breadth of assertion and license of 
comment. What is not so easily explained is why the subject of 
the memoir should have permitted its publication. Perhaps, were 
General Grant formally to repudiate a particular history dedicated 
to his own renown, it might be held that silence gave his sanction 
to another. But General Badeau’s relations with his chief are 
sufficiently notorious as, in the field, at the White House, and 
subsequently perhaps the most intimate of his personal entourage ; 
and such a work will hardly be regarded as uninspired and inde- 
ype It will be universally assumed to contain nothing that 
its author's estimation would seriously displease his patron; 
and, while such an assumption might easily be carried too far, the 
mere fact that General Badeau should be permitted to put himself 
forward as in some sense the authorized military biographer of his 
chief is, to say the least of it, unfortunate, the more so because there 
is no chapter in this work that will not give great and just offence 
to men the equals in social and almost the equals in military posi- 
‘tion of General Grant himself. Moreover, General Badeau grossly 
depreciates both the Confederate leaders and the Confederate 
, and where we have been able to test his statements 
‘we have found them untrustworthy. We venture to say that 
the author himself would hardly have dared ten years ago 
to publish what he has now said of General Lee. The 
qualities denied to Lee by his present assailant were pre- 
cisely those in which by the universal testimony of friend 
1) Miltary History of Ulysses S. Grant, from April 1861 to April 1865. 

Adam ‘Bateau, Bree, v4 


By Brig.-Gen. U.S.A. Vols. II, and III. New 
: Appleton & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 188r. 


and foe he most signally excelled; that the faults im uted tg 
him are precisely those most conspicuously absent from 
character. If on several occasions General Lee failed to fol 
up by an effective offence a splendid defensive victor ~ 
did every Southern leader without exception. And the ATi 
is obvious. General Badeau studiously ignores or falsifies th 
comparative numbers of the armies; but in nearly eve a 
battle the Federals actually on the field outnumbered ‘heir 
opponents by three to two. ‘They could always within a few da 
have outnumbered them by three to one. At Chancellorsville 
130,000 men were routed, crushed into utter helplessness and dig. 
may, by 50,000, This, by the way, affords a crushing refutation 
of General Badeau’s assertion that the Confederates would not 
fight except behind entrenchments. Victories gained at‘odds like 
these are almost necessarily fruitless. Honour enough has been 
conceded to General Grant. A panegyric like this provokes the 
most patient critic to remind his admirers that when he first 
attacked Lee, it was with threefold numbers; that he was beaten 
in half a dozen pitched battles—in truth, in almost every pitched 
battle he fought on Virginian soil ; and that his victory was gained 
at last solely by force of overwhelming numbers, enabling him to 
surround and cut off alike from reinforcement and from supplies 
an army which, when it entered the lines of Richmond, numbered 


45,000 all told against 150,000 actually mustered on the same 


ground; that the six days’ retreat was the retreat of 28,000 sabres 
and bayonets in face of a pursuing army of more than 120,000, 
A thoughtless reader might suppose from this work that General 
Grant was the only really able commander on the Northern side 
and that his successes were achieved against an enemy as strong 
in numbers and resources as himself, 

Mr. Lodge contesses in his preface (2) many, we might say most, 
of the faults of a book which, notwithstanding these, is likely, we 
think, to become a standard work of reference for those who wish to 
obtain within moderate compass a tolerably accurate idea of the 
fortunes and development of the English colonies in America prior 
to the War of Independence. It has over many of its competitors 
the advantage of giving due importance to the Southern planta- 
tions. ‘The historians of the colonial period have been, for the 
most part, New Englanders or men ot Puritan sympathies, and 
have written, if not intentionally, yet from natural bias and party 
prejudice, in a manner which has led their readers utterly to mis- 
conceive the comparative importance of the different colonies. Mr. 
Lodge gives out of 476 pages 211 to the six colonies south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line; and, on the whole, treats the various 
political and historical issues involved in his subject with as much 
moderation, if not impartiality, as can well be expected from an 
American historian of a period whereof there are but few English 
histories, and few of those that do justice to the position and pur 
poses of the mother country. Statistics, descriptions more accu 
rate than lively, and a mass of information rather valuable than 
entertaining concerning the industrial progress of each separate 
colony, load the work with a quantity of somewhat heavy read- 
ing, and will, we fear, somewhat interfere with its general 
popularity. But, within such moderate compass, there is 
perhaps no work that gives a more correct view of the 
actual career, the general and comparative importance of each 
American settlement while they remained ours. Perhaps the 
most interesting individual feature of the work is the map 
showing the condition of the several States at the moment of the 
Declaration of Independence. How different was the America of 
a hundred years ago from the present is visible at a glance. That 
part of Massachusetts which has since been formed into the State 
of Maine may not show truthfully the real boundary of the 
country ; but this is of the less importance because at that period the 
disputable territory was almost utterly uninhabited. The whole 
region, equal in extent to all the rest of New England, contained 
four towns of suflicient importance to be marked upon this map, 
and all of them on the sea-coast. The same may be said of New 
Hampshire. Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut were 
settled, if somewhat sparsely, throughout their limited extent, 
while New York practically consisted of two or three strips of 
country, the most important of which was the Valley of the 
Hudson and Lake Champlain, with the country between these 
and the Connecticut River; the next in value the much more 
thinly-settled region along the St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario. 
New Jersey, with that part of Pennsylvania which lies east of the 
Susquehanna, Maryland, and Delaware, were the whole inhabited 

rt of what has been since known as the Middle States; while 

irginia, claiming a vast territory north of the Ohio, practically 
consisted almost exclusively ofa part of what is now called the coast 
or seaboard country, the eastern part of the region whereof the 
Blue Ridge forms the western boundary. That State, then the 
most important of all, as well as North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia, nominally extended west to the Mississippi; but 
practically the country west of the 82nd parallel was bited 
only by roving tribes of Indians. Florida was Spanish, and the 
whole country west of the Mississippi under the name of Louisiana 
was nominally a French possession. Unless these facts are con- 
stantly borne in mind, the whole history of the war of independence 
must be totally misunderstood. It was not what we call the 
United States, not even the thirteen colonies as delineated on the 
map, that England undertook to conquer, but simply a strip of 
along the sea coast for the most part accessible to attacks from § 


(2) A Short History oj the English Colonies in America, By Henry 
Cabot Lodge. New York: Harper & Brothers. 188r. 
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commanding the sea, of which the widest portion was pro- 
pably. that between Boston and Albany; a country which, 
though still the most densely peopled portion of the United 
States, and containing the greater part of their manufacturing in- 
dustry, and necessarily including the principal outlets of their 
foreign commerce, might be submerged to-morrow without 
materially reducing the greatness or impairing the power of the 
Union. 

Mr. Boyd’s elaborate treatise on the resources of South-West 
Virginia (3) is but an especially complete, and perhaps a somewhat 
exaggerated, specimen of a class of literature whereof we have for 
some years past endured something like a surfeit—the glorifica- 
tion, not so much from local vanity as for practical objects, of the 
material advantages offered, whether to emigrants or to ce tg 

each several State of the Union. Of the older States along the 
Atlantic seaboard, it is true probably that none boasts greater 
natural wealth than that which till the late war still claimed, and 
on the whole, though with many verbal denials and in spite of 
many rival pretensions, was acknowledged to be the fore- 
most State in the Union. Historically she has no rival but 
Massachusetts, As a home she presents to English settlers 
guch attractions as certainly no other part of America can 
proffer. The Virginian people seem to have inherited all the best 
characteristics of their English ancestry, while their aristocratic 

tensions, well or ill founded, have done much to maintain 


among them a high tone of honour, a courtesy at once scrupulous 


and frank, a cordiality of demeanour, and a general refinement 
which are.very striking. Virginia has undoubtedly great mineral 


wealth as well as agricultural resources still undeveloped, and but 
superficially exhausted here and there by the reckless culture cha- 
racteristic, not so much of slavery as of a state of things in which 
labour was especially costly and land especially cheap. But it is 


only in the beauty of her scenery and the character of her society 
‘that she can pretend to rival or surpass the States that have come 


into being since she began to decline from the culminating 


point of her fortunes. Her plantations are less promising than 


those of the South-West, her pastures less abundant than those 
of the prairie lands she surrendered on the formation of the Union; 


_ her mining possibilities far less developed than those of Penn- 


lvania.. At the same time, it must be remembered that 
inia is not, like her sisters further South, by nature and 


‘obvious destiny a semi-negto State. There is no part of her 
‘territory wherein Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen could 


not cultivate the soil and preserve their health as perfectly 
as at home. Slavery was*to her a resource, but never a ne- 
cessity. Slavery alone retained a large negro population upon 
her soil; and there can be little doubt that in another generation 
the bulk of her labouring population will be as exclusively Euro- 
as that of Massachusetts or Illinois. We hear, moreover, of 
iscoveries of kaolin and other invaluable materials in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Richmond, which have encouraged capitalists to 
found a china manufactory there, and which, should they realize 
their present promise, may create a new and valuable industry. 
Nor can we see why the valley of the Shenandoah should not one 
day rival that of the Rhine in the growth of wines for half the 
world. not more its even 
genial. But ifficulty, the disadvantage of Virginia, the 
practical answer to works which, like the one before us, set forth 


‘in detail her varied and vast resources, is to be found in the 


éimilar promises, equally true, and yet more amazing, issued by 
nearly every one of her sisters to the West and South. 

The collection of the Anniversary Memoirs of the Boston Society 
of Natural History (4) celebrates the jubilee of that body. It 
contains not a few papers of considerable local and scientific inte- 
test, and is illustrated by portraits of the President and principal 
members of the Society. 

A much more interesting work, a valuable monograph, though 
but in pamphlet form, is Colonel Mallery’s treatise on the sign 

of the North American Indians (5), published by the 
Smithsonian Institution. It has been a favourite theory of many 
American ethnologists that the tribes speaking a variety of mutu- 
ally unintelligible languages or dialects had a common and uni- 
versal gesture language, by which Hurons and Sioux, Delawares 
and Mandans, might understand one another with absolute cer- 
tainty. This idea hus been confirmed by the constant use of 
Significant gestures: by Indian orators at the council fire, ges- 


the language, but familiar with the gesticulation of other tribes, to 
make out at least the outline of the address. This is not Colonel 
Mallery’s view. He gives in detail the different gestures and 
technical signs employed by various tribes, and shows that those 

use among remote peoples are often entirely distinct. All 
are, of course, more or less arbitrary, though the significance 
of many is easily understood even from the description, and 
‘Would probably be more intelligible still to the eye. Colonel 


(3) Resources of South-West. Virginia. By ©. R. Boyd, EM 
Mlustrated. New York: Wiley & London: Triibner & Co. 188r.. 
pad anniversary Memoirs of the Boston Society of Natural History. 

hed in Celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Society’s 


Foundation, 1830-1880. Boston: Published by the Society. London: 
mer & Co. 1 


(5) Introduction to the Study of Sign Language among the North 

can Indians, as illustrating the Gesture Speech of Mankind. By 

G. Mallery, Brev. Lieut.-Col. U.S.A. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, London: Triibner & Co. 1880. 


Mallery believes that the extent to which the gesture ee 
is employed as an actual means of conveying, and not merely 
of enforcing, ideas is greatly exaggerated. In his belief, a 
full knowledge and facility in the use of these signs is pose 
sessed only by a minority ; but, these being specially em- 
to as interpreters and guides, and being, moreover, often 
eading orators and politicians, their knowledge has made 
a greater impression on white observers than the ignorance of the 
silent majority with whom they were less familiarly acquainted. 
The author's theory rests the extension and universality of gestures 
among the Indian tribes on the limited number of each particular 
race, and the frequent contact between tribes whose language was 
mutually unintelligible. He ascribes to the same circumstances, 
and not to their more passionate temperament, the frequent use of 
gesticulation among the races of Southern Europe, especially in 
oratorical or other excitement ; and gives as an instance an alleged 
address by King Ferdinand of Naples to a crowd, which, making 
too much noise to hear an articulate word, yet understood dis- 
tinctly the gesture language of their sovereign. 

Mr. Henry George publishes a = aoa on the Irish land 
question (6) which has the merit of being a little more extra- 
vagant, of going a little further in the direction of universal revo- 
lution and Communistic immorality, than the recommendations of 
the Land League itself. Mr. Bourinot’s little book on the in- 
tellectual development of the Canadian people (7) contains a good 
deal of interesting information respecting the progress of educa- 
tion, journalism, &c.,in the Dominion, somewhat incoherently put 
together. Mr. Barnard’s treatise on Co-operation (8) contains a 
collection of familiar and comparatively unknown facts regarding 
the present extent to which the system, first fully and successfully 
developed by the Equitable Pioneers of Rochdale, has spread and 
taken root in Europe and America. The different chapters relate 
the story, and ‘set forth the accounts of a number of Societies 
that have already achieved a considerable position; but, fami- 
liar as it is, the most interesting chapter in the history of Co- 
operation is still the first. Few stories of human progress are 
comparable in the significance they possess for the present gene- 
ration to that of the tg Be thirty working-men who started 
the little store in Toad Lane some forty years ago; whose 
capital, then amounting—if we remember aright—to some ten 
or fourteen pounds, now reaches nearly two hundred thousand; 
whose tiny shop, with its sack of flour and small selection of . 
groceries, Is now represented by innumerable branch stores, by 
more than a dozen libraries and reading-rooms, and by factories 
and wholesale warehouses. 

The most interesting part of the Report of the Corporation of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York for the year 
1880-81 (9) is that which deals with the bankruptcy laws of the 
United States, or, rather, with the absence of anything deserv- 
ing of that name. The Chamber unanimously recommend that 
in any future attempt to establish an effective Federal law on the 
subject America shall adopt the principle of English bankruptcy 
statutes, by which the Courts are entitled, under certain cir- 
cumstances indicating the culpability or recklessness of the 
bankrupt, to withhold his certificate, and even to render his 
after earnings for a prolonged period liable to the claims of his 
creditors. Dr. Kane’s Drugs that Enslave (10) deals with an evil 
familiar enough, and we fear greatly on the increase. Miss 
Goodale’s Journal of a Farmer's Daughter (11) describes the 
varied graces and uties of the seasons in New England. 
Miss Green’s Sword of Damocles (12) and the anonymous Name- 
less Nobleman (13) are novels of an average quality ; and the same 
qualified commendation may perhaps be allowed to Mr. Stuart 
Sterne’s poems (14). 


(6) The Irish Land Question; What it Involves, and How alone it can 
be Settled: an Appeal to the Land Leagues. By Henry George, Author of 
—— and Poverty.” New York: Appleton & Co. London: Iriibner 


(7) The Intellectual Development of the Canadian People: an Historical 
Review. By J. G. Bourinot, Clerk of the House of Commons of Canada, 
Author of “Canada on the Sea,” &c. Toronto: Hunter, Rose, & Co. 
1881. 


(8) Co-operation as a Business, By C. Barnard. New York: J. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1881. 

9) Twenty-third Annual Report of the Corporation of the Chamber o, 
of the State of New Tork Sor 1880-81. New 
Press of the Chamber of Commerce. 1881. 

(10) Drugs that Enslave: the _— Morphine, Chloral, and Hashisch 
Habits. By H. H. Kane, M.D. Philadelphia; P. Blakiston. London : 
Triibner & Co. 1881. 

(11) Journal of a Farmer’s Daughter. By Elaine Goodale, one of the 
Authors of “ Apple Blossoms,” &c. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
188r. é 

(12) The Sword of Damocles: a Story of New York Life. By Anna 
K. Green, Author of “The Leavenworth Case,’ &c. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1881. 

13) Round Robin Series—A Nameless Nobleman. Boston: Osgood 
London: Triibner & Co. 1881. 

14) Giorgio; and other Poems. By Stuart Sterne, Author of “ Angelo,” 
Beit) : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 188. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


——+ 
Dee's GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the’ 


‘ORIUM,” “ CHRIST EN TERING JERUSALEM,” and “ MOSES BEFORE 
PHARAOH, each 33 by 22 feet ; with Dream of Pilate’s W ife,” Christian Martyrs,”’ &c. 
atthe DORE GALLE Y.35 New Bond Street. Daily,Ten toSix. 1s. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION. 


Now Open daily, Nine to Seven. 
Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 
AiVASOVSKY EXHIBITION.—“ COLUMBUS'S SHIP 


INA STORM.” “COLUMBUS LANDING ON SAN SALVADOR.” and many 
other interesti AIVASOVSKY, the 
the PALL ERY, 48 Pall Mall. 


OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.—The SPECIAL LOAN 


atest of Russian Artists. Now on View at 
dmission, Is., from Ten until Six. 


PREPAR: ATORY SCHOOL, AMESBURY HOUSE, Pa 
Heath, BICKLEY, Kent._Rev. EDMUND FOWLE receives THIRTY-THRES 
LOYS under the age of fifteen, to prepare fur the Public Schools. 


The house, surrounded by six acres of land, is situated in a charming locality, thirteen 
from London. 


There is every requirement for a high-class Private School, a cricket and football ground, 
large iron playroom, forming gymnasium, &c., two Eton fives-courts, workshop, dry plap- 
ground, and a run of a third of a mile on a dry gravel path. 


The soil is gravel, and all the Sanitary arrangements in and out of the house have been 
under the special supervision of Dr. ALFRED CARPENTER, of Croydon. 


Every Educational advantage given and many comforts offered, the greatest care being 
taken of little Boys on their first leaving home. 


Great success has been met with, several open Scholarships gained, and in no single case has 
a Boy failed to take his proper place at a public school. 


Rev. EoMuND FOWLER is well known by his very successful series of Latin and School Books, 
and for his Eton Greek Readers, written by special request for that School, and now in use at 
Eton, Harrow, Merchant Taylors’, &c. Terms, from 80 to 120 guineas. 


(CARSHALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Surrey.—BOYS carefully 


prepared for Civil and Military 


CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL of PRAOTIOAE 
ENGINEERING.—A young Married CLERGYMAN, residin within easy walking 
distance of the Crystalj Palace, receives Two or Three STUDEN' whose Parents desire 
advantages of a cheerful and well-ordered Home. Two i ne ly for September. Hi — 
re.erences, —Address, in first instance, Rev. M.A., Farmer's Library, Upper 


—GERMANY, BONN-on-the-Rhine, 37 Baum- 
schuler Allée.—The Teesive a limited number of YOUNG LADIES, 
For particulars apply to the above. 


Tome comforts, best masters 


GECRETARYSHIP, or other Employment, REQUIRED by a 
GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE and BARRISTER as-Law. Would not object to 
travel..-Address, A. Z.,18 Portland Road, Notting Hill, London, W. 


A GENTLEMAN desires OCCUPATION anywhere. with 
modern and noble-thinking men who aim at promotion of human much as 

atmoney. Aged Forty. Slightly nervous (hy pereesthesia vasomotorii). Has te asl Sheela 

has given up; cannot work h ; cannot bear heavy sky. Understands langu but not 

music ; no calligraphy ; no —Address, NEGO OTLUM, Steel & Jones, 

Office, ‘Spring Gardens, 8.W 


CoN SOLS versus GROUN D RENTS.—Consols pay barely 3 per 
Cent. Freehold Ground Rents, equally _ pay 4 to 43, and constantly increase im 
value. Descriptive Paper gratis. Sixty Lots its for Sale fs PBs SEKEN, 86 London Wall, 


TOUSE WANTED, to RENT or PURCHASE, containing 

nat less than four Bodrocme, with three or four Rete tion-rooms, Bath-room, with Hot 

and Cold Vater Service, and the usual Domestic Offices. West or North-West situation pre- 

ferred, on the’ Omnibus route to Charing Cross, Rental value from £70 to £80 per year. 
Address, A. B., 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


IMBLEDON PARK ESTATE.—FREEHOLD BUILDING 


LAND for SALE, in large or small Plots, according to situation. Free Conveyances, 
Roads and Sewers made, 760 acres remaining to select from. —Apply to the Resident Agent, 
Mr. ALFRED W. Surveyor, Wimbledon Park. 


RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Faci 
Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long establis! an oe of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladiesand Gentlemen. Sea-WaterServicein the Hotel 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 


COMPANY. 


UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY’'S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, &c. 


REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.—SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS.. 


Weekly departure for ..... esececeseeees Bombay. 

Fortnightly departure for... ++.» Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta, 
Fortnightly departure for... +++» China and Japan. 
Fortnightly departure for........- «++.» Australia and New Zealand. 


OFFICES: 182 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C., and 
25 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


EXHIBITION of SPANISH and PORTUGUESE ART is NOW OPEN—Mond 
‘Tuesdays, and Saturdays, from 10 a.™. to 10 P.M. free ; and on ad ae esdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays. from 10 4.M. to 6 P.M. on payment of Sixpence.—By 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, M ANOHESTER: —The 
ATUTES and REGULATIONS regarding DEGREES, EXAMINATIONS, and 
COURSES of STUDY are now publ.shed. Syenents, and others desirous of information, may 
obtain copies, on application to the Registrar. 
R. ADAMSON, Registrar. 


OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.—Under a _ recent 
the Council propose to appoint to FIVE FELLOWSIIIPS in SCIENCE 
or LITERATURE, each of the value of £100, tenable for one year, but renewable for two 
ears tur! 
7 the will ibe made mat on the results of Examination, but a‘ter consideration of 
y 01 er ery holder of a Fellowship will be expected to devote his 
= to the rosseution of some aoe study approved by the Council. Further particulars 
may be obtained on os to the PRINCIPAL. 
Candidates must in their applications, in writing, on or before the Ist October next. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


el be held COLLEGE, BATH.—An EXAMINA- 
ms J will be held on July 13 and 14, to elect to SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
'8.—Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


SCHOOL.—Sir R? CHOLMELEY’S FOUNDA- 
TION, 1565.—SIX te annuin, open to Competition in July.— 
inet on application to the HEAD-MasTER, School House, 


pe tEPARATORY EDUCATION. SCHOLARSHIPS 

of 30 Guineas per annum, in a First-class SCITOOL on the South Coast, will be given in 
July to BUYS under Eleven, who are intended for one of ther Public Schools. Preference will 
be given to the Sons of Clergymen, and easy Examination Papers will be sent to the homes 
of applicants. ~~ aoe CLERICUS, care of Messrs. Askin, Gabbitas, and Killik, 94 Sackville 


Street, London, W 

MAL VERN Cc OLLE@|aG@ E 
The NEXT TERM commences Tuesday, September 27. 
For particulars, apply to HENRY ALDRICH, Esq., Secretary. 


TP RINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, STRATFORD-ON-A VON.— 

The Warden, RICHARD CURRY, M. ry -» is assisted by Seven Resident Graduate 

Masters. two being specially for Modern Languages. Special preparation for the Universities, 

all tient for of £60 per annum. 
r Young Boys. Large Playi ie! mnasium, &c. &c. Ti 

and 60 Guineas.— Apply to the WARDEN. 


T. EDMUND’S COLLEGE, SALISBURY.—A HIGH- 
' CLASS SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. The religious training is upon 
definite Church principles. Boys are Educated with much care and thoroughness. They 
receive individual teaching and help wherever needed. Candidates fur Matriculation at the 
Universities are specially prepared. Terms, £75 a year.—For re! — prospectus, or any 
further particulars, apply | to the Warden, Rev. G. H. Bourne, D.C.L. 


i J NIVERSITIES, ARMY, PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—A Derby- 

shire CLERGYMAN, M.A. Oxon., formerly Assistant Classica! Master in t' - 
house, and for several years « “Pi ss ‘Tutor in Oxford, one Ny PUPIL inte Chater 
Examinations. Terms, jor boys over Sixteen, £150; under Sixteen, £120.— Address, M.A., the 
Reetory, Marston Montgomery, Derby. 


ae —An OXFORD FIRST CLASS-MAN, fifteen 


RODRIGUES’ NOVELTIES in MONOGRAMS, ARMS, 
Crests, and Addresses. Steel Dies Engraved as Gems. 
NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES artistically Illuminated in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and 
Colours, in the first style. 
BEST RELIEF STAMPING, one colour, Is. per 300. 
HENRY RODRIGUES, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


HEAL & SON 


HAVE ADDED 


SITTING-ROOM FURNITURE 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


A Catalogue of BEDROOM FURNITURE, with 600 Designs, 
sent free by post. 


HEAL & SON, 195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W- 


HEWETSON _ 


THE EXCHANGE. 


FURNITURE AND CARPETS OF SPECIAL DESIGNS AND FIRS? 
QUALITY AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Estimates and Catalogues free of charge. 


211, 212, 213 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
(Exactly facing Goodge Street). 


DECORATION. 
MORANT & CO. 
NON-INJURIOUS PAINTS AND PAPERS. 


91 NEW BOND STREET, w. 


E APARTMENTS 
The original, and most 


FURNISH YOUR 


THROUGHOUT on MOEDER' 


Extra Charge hen! time given. Large, useful Stock to 
liberal, Cash Prices ; no Extra tise sivas. = ‘Road 


Illustrated priced Catalogue, with Term: 


experience, receives PUPILS.—Addresa 9% Blenheim Crescent, Sotting Hill 


Established 1862, . 


and 19, 20, and 21 Morwell Street, 


MILNER 
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